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i Opening of a Volume, 


g = ‘ 

hate At the commencémentof a new yolunie, the oc- 
ight easion seems a fitting ome, to return our sincere ac- 
rage _ « knowledgments to our patrons for the many favors 

and evidences of partiality which wghave received 
Rene at their hands, Marks of approbation as to the 
my course we, have pursued, such as we have received, 

, 








always serve as incentives to increased energy, and 
’ «stimulate the mental, as well as physical faculties 
tofrenewed action; for, let any say what they may 
‘to the contrary, there is no greater truth than this, 
that the bestowal of praise, when the object of it is 
Conscious of its sincerity, is alwaysgrateful to the 
| Meart of the recipient of it. In looking back 


» through ast year, and examining the numer- 

‘our prot Sf the partiality ana friefidship of our 

readers, Were: we-to say we did not ienmpetitsrate- 

) ful and proud, we should affect.a a 2 as un- 

called for as. it would be out of place, for while 

men may becomi reject 'y as” being dis- 

tasteful, dt certain 7. does’ vé them ina 
* spirit of fastidious delicacy, 

inflyence of well intentioned ; 

) coming unsought from sources 
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end parts value to them. ® deny = Ey 
to be ' To hundreds of our patrons, with whom ave 


ho personal acquaintance, we have been i ted, 

. “unsolicited, for lagge lists of new subscribers t® our 
Journal, What’ bute lively sense of thabenefitour 
labors were bestowing upon the Agriculturalin- 
terests of the country, could have induced wes 
gentlemeh to tax their time, and exert their Influ- 

. ence, foe our benefit? Nothing. With such de- 
* monstrations of the favor of our readers, we should, 


ex 


tretaid 


3... , Me Indeed, be lost to what is @ue to courtesy, did we 
av Pa + not here acknowledge, as we do, our high estimate 
‘ of the obligations wey haye placed us under, and 





while we do so, we would pray be permitted to ask 
§ each and all others of our s, to take example 
od by the generous spirits, to.which we have alluded, 
(ind exert their influence among their friends and 
. Neighbors, to procure for us eee patronage. 
We are very certain, that there is Bo subscriber to 
a ithe Amenican Fanmer, who, if he were to make 
% gene exertion among his immediate neigh- 
rs and friends, that could 


not procure for us a 
. Score of additional-patrons... 16 we are correct in 
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his opjgion,*and we believe we are} 
contigg ly appeal to the friendly int 
ali olf readers feel for the success of Ag 
—which they feel for the old pioneer Journa 
ask each of them, one and all, to make the effor 
see who can secure us the largest number of new 
subscribers. 

Passing, then, from what is personal to ourself, 
let us remind the agricultural, public, that as they 
belong to the first interest of our great country, it 
behooves. them to see to it, that justice be done tu 
it. Though agriculturists Number four-fiftlts of 
the entire population, it is a startling truth, that 
they have received less benefit from state as well 
as the general government, than the most insignifi- 
cantinterest in the Union. Egery other glass of 
the community are legislated for at the expense of 
millions; but when anything is asked for the great 
agricultural interest—for that interest that sup- 
ports all otMfers, a deaf ear is turned to their claim, 
though founded in equity, and calculated to benefit 
the whole nation. «1s there any remedy for this.de- 
nial of justice? We,say there is. If agriculturists 
will be faithful to themselves, they can compel jus- 
tice, by electing only such men to the State.and 
Nationa! Legislatures, as will not only acknow- 
fedge, but grant their claims—as will! bring for- 
ward and suppdrt such measures in furtherance of 
the interests of agriculture, as may be required by 
its wants. AckicuLtturaL Scnovors—Exrenimen- 
tat Farms—-Geo.ocicat Survers—-Boramicat. 

PLORATIONS—upp6n broad and comprehensive 

es—are all needed to give to agriculture the 
ified position to which it is entitled: as a sci- 
enee, and these can be only secured by the foster- 
ingeare of government, being beyond the reach of 
individual enterprise. |t may be said, that govern- 
meat ot the powet under: the constitution to * 



































nt things. If not, the same thing may be 
Said in refation to the creation of Naval afd Mili- 
tary s—to the increase of the Navy for the 
protec f Commerce. For the exercise of thede 
there are to specific grants of power im the letter 


of the cotistitution, and is only to be:reeonciled ‘by 
its spirit, by that incidental power; which apper- 
tains to every goverament, be its form what 
—in fur and protecting the interests Of ; - 
people. We ‘throw out these suggestions" Gndiinm 
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leliberate considera- 





volume, we can only 
ure, as it is our duty, 
yed ‘to keep up, if not 
the American Farmer 
f the agricultural com- 
will be found I)lustra- 
Rural Architecture, 
plements which may be 
0 those in whose service 
our command are abun- 
e can promise to impart 
ournal. 


THE MONTH. 


ULY. 

a period of time in the revo- 
en it is necessary, that every 
1 put forth his every energy to 
upon his force—when he should 


fagt—all his managemeng—and call 
pAent—not only to harvést, but to 
ain after it shall have biden cyugdown 


is the case, we shall proceed ie 
ot such things, as should be immediately 
fed to, toensure success. First then let us 
egin with 
Harvesting Grain. 
In most of the Southern States, where our jour- 
nal circulates, the wheat harvest will have been ac- 
complished before this number reaches our patrons. 
And as we last month called attention to this sub- 
ject, they had the benefit of much we may now 
say, as well as those with whom this work has 
yet to be performed; but as it is useful to remind 
such of our friends, as may not have cut their 
grain, of certain duties which we deem necessary, 
in advance of the time for commencing this impor- 
tant work, and as there is a broad area of fields to 
be cut and gathered, a repetition of our advice may 
not be out of place, as from the = nature of 
an agriculturist’s occupation, the memory may be 
at fault, as to the time when many things should be 
attended to—and as jogging the memories of such 
may conduce to good results, we shall enter some- 
what into detail, as to certain matters which should 
be promptly attended to. 
Harvest Imprements anp Toots. 

Among the most important things which a grain 
grower should attend to, is that of seeing, in ad- 
vance of the time of harvest, that all his implements 
and tools are in good order, and that his supply is 
ample, and of good quality; for, as to quality, w 
maintain, that that is the most important p 
Look ye then, to quality, more than to price; for, 
if saving afew dollars in the price of an artiéle, 
you may find out to your cost, when it is too Jate to 
remedy the evil, that it was false economy. Al- 
most countless numbers of agricultural i nts 
and tools, are thrustinto Southern markets, with 
certificates of excellence, from Northern manufac- 
tories, that are in reality, utterly worth more 
regard having been paid to finish and appearance, 
than to substantial service and durability—being 
made, in fact, more with a vitw to the profit of the 
manufacturer, than of benefit to the purchaser— 
‘being made more for me per of sale, than for 
that of more for show than use. High 
finish and elegance, it should be recollected, often 





covers weakness; low price, in many cas@By may be 
‘assumed ‘as the evidence of worthlessnéss; high 
sounded pe recommendations, from men Whom 
the purchaser knows not, may frequently be con- 
sidered as provf, that the manufacturer was con- 
scious that his manufactures required bolstering, to 
give them a passport to the favor of the too credu- 
lous public. In view of these considerations, we 
caugjon our agricultural friends and patrons, to be 
wary and cautious from whom, and what they buy; 
in their purchases, they should look to the adapta- 
tion of the article bought, to the purposes for which 
it may be intended, and its strength and durability, 
and not to the dandyism of the style of its finish. 

All the mplements and tools on hand, shoyld be 
personally inspected by the owner. He shoud not 
confide this duty to any one; for be that one whom 
he may, it may be taken for granted, that he lacks 
in nine cases out of ten, that interest which ensures 
fidelity. In thus saying, we speak from dear bought 
experience while farming, and not with the” view 
of throwing undeserved odium upon any one, or 
unnecessarily pronouncing anathemas upon any 
portion of mankind; but’ our experience of many 
years, taught us that employees, generally, were 
not to be relied upon; for unless when personally 
present, we mostly found that the art of killing 
time was the dnly one they practiced. We say 
then, inspect, yourself, all your implements and 
tools appertaining to the business of the harvest— 
submit each one to the strictest scrutiny of your 
judgment, and have all that may require it, forth- 
with repaired and put in first rate order, so that 
they may be in readiness before you commence your 
work for the harvest field, as it is the indispensaple 
duty of every agricultor, to anticipate his wants so 
far as regards the appliances of his occupation. 

In the commencement of this branch of duty, we 
have said that the supply of implements and tools 
should be ample, and we will here add, that true 
economy will be found in even having a lus, to 
supply such articles as may be liable to be broken, 
as accidents often occur, and much time lost, where 
such provident care is not observed. 

Harvest Hands—value of the presence of the Pro- 
prietor.—Next ipierder, is your harvest hands. If 
your home su should not be sufficient to cut 
down, and.ggearé your grain in good time from those 
injuries @neident to exposure to rains, look about 
you atOnee, and engage others; see to it, that you 
get sober, industrious men, and good harvesters— 
meno who know whata good day’s work is, and 
have integrity enough to perform it—who haye 
brains enopgh to know, that defrauding an employer 
in’the time that he had purchased, is, in fact, noth- 
Ang more nor Jess than a moral robbery, which if 
not punishable by statutable law, will be punished 
by that Power from which there is no appeal. In 
calculating the number of hands you will require in 
the field, be liberal in your judgment—nay, add 
twenty-five per cent. to the number you may fix 
upon; for you may rest assured, that, in harvest 
time, it is good to have more than what you may 
conceive to be enough, as we have known large 
portions of crops lost to the owners, by adopting 
too parsimonious a policy in providing hands. 
erality in this respect, is the only policy justified by 
enlightened economy—is the only poliey that cad 
protect a proprietor’s interest. And r provi- 
ding a full force, ensure, by your presence in the 
the faithful discharge of duty from ever 
therein, whether he be slave or hireling. Youmay 
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Our word for it, that your presence, personal su-) cur readers, because we know that they will be the. + 
gh tuition, and attention in the field, will add forty| recipients of benefits from #f; first: in ig 
m pef'cent. to the amount of work done. The pres-| names, and, secondly, in the weight ofheit purses. , | 
n- ence of the proprietor and employer, is atonce a} Luncheons.—It will. be the interest of the mastér, =~ 
n- . § yy that he is regardful of his interest, and that} to provide his men between each meal, with 
to e is determined to make every man do his duty.| cheon. The five or tep minutes which may be thus ; 
u- A consciousness of this by the workmen, inspires) consumed at each lunch, willbe nothing compared 
ve them with a zeal, that nerves their arms for poll | with the increased quantity of work which the - 
be and inspires them with a feeling, which though not! hands will be able to accomplish, and which they 
1y3 natural, makes the faithless faithful, and renders} doubtless will accomplish. 
ta- the sluggard an energetic workman, Care, atten-| Drinks for Harvest.—There is nothing which cre- 
ch tion and interest, on the part of the employer, begets| ates thirst more than laboring in the sun—and 
ty; care, attention and interest on the part of the em-| such being the case, it is the duty of the master to 
te gran and transforms many, whose wont it is,.to) have a cool and refreshing drink supplied at least , 
be ill time, into faithful workers. The eyes of the) once in each hour to his hands in the field. A hand 
not proprietor hath most wonderful power over the ac-| would be well occupied, whose time devoted 
om tions of those under him; they make the idly dis-| to this object, and it would be well to have a small 
sks posed industrious—it may be against their will;—! hand-cart fitted up with a 5 gallon keg,or half bar- 
res the slovenly neat in the manner of doing their! rel, in which should be a drink comprised in the 
ght work; they exact justice from a class of people} proportion of 5 gallons of water, % gallon of mo- 
ew with whom moral considerations.are things neither | lasses, and 14 Ib. of ginger. The whole should be 

or known nor cared for. Jack Falstaff, the braggart| well stirred together, and served out hourly. This 
any and pick-purse of Shakspeare, boasted that he) drink we have frequently recommended, because 
aby could not ~ forced to do anything by compulsion; we know it to be invigorating, retreshing, and safe, 
ere but we tell you, that by the proper use of your, no matter how cold the water may be. The cooler 
ally eyes in the harvest field, you can compel justice to be the water, the more gratefu! will it be to the pal- 
ing done to you. Be you then, present, make your eyes | ate—the more refreshing to the system—the surer 
say do their duty, and you may rest assured, that your! of giving tone and strength to the harvester. 
and interest will be conserved thereby. | Hours of Work—Time at Dinner.—In the hot and 
t— Supplies for Harvest.—Harvest time is always! consuming weather that usually prevails at harvest, 
our looked to as the period of the year when the lubo-| the laborers should be made to go at the earliest 
rth- rer’s fare is better and fuller than at any other time,! morn to their work, and work in the evening till 
hat and this feeling is both natural and proper. It is; twilight. But, at dinner time, they should be al- 
our natural, because there is an extraordinary draft | lowed from 114 to 2 hours. Such arrangement we 
le made upon the physical powers of the laborers, un: { are very sure would conduce to the interest of the 
S$ $0 der circumstances of great exhaustion, caused alike | master, and to the comfort of the hands. There is 
by toil and heat, and nature requires increased | nothing more enervating to the man of toil, than 
, we nourishment to counteract the debilitating effects of | laboring under the direct rays of the mid-day sun— 
fools exhaustion. It is proper, because time-honored} nothing more restorative to the wearied system, 
true custom has sanctified the practice, and it stands! than rest at that period of the day. Such a dispo- 
s, to justified by humanity, as well as ‘by interest. Both) sition of time, and such indulgence at the dinner 
ken, these considerations do, as they ought to, influence} hour, we feel assured would enable the hands to do 
here a proprietor when he is making his purchases upon; more work, and would be infinitely better for the 

such occasions. What he may buy, should be good| master. The former would be refreshed when 

Pro- in quality, and bountiful in quantity; for amoug the! they most needed it, and the latter be ensured in 
, if strong motives which opérate upon the iaborer’s| more work. 
) cut heart, and serve to give energy and tone tohisarms,| Disposition of the Cut Grain —All the grain that 
hose nerves, and muscles, there is nonemore certain in| may be cut through the day, should be set up in 
bout producing good effects, than kind treatment and | well formed shooks, before the hands leave the field 
, you generous fecding; for man is prone to yielding to; inthe evening. If this rule is not strictly adhered 
s— the first, while in his nature, be his ion what | to, great injury to the grain may result from rains, 
, and it may, he is more or less epicurean im his appe-| which so frequently occur throughout harvest. If 
haye tites. Of the latter propensity, we have daily evi-| the appearances of the sky were such as to justify 
joyer dences of the truth of our proposition, where we| expectation of rain, no matter at what hour of the 
noth- we had the least right toexpect it. It should then,{ day, we would have the grain that might be then 
ch if be the care, as it is the interest of proprietors, to| cut set up into shooks. ; 
ished see that the viands which he may have prepared. ti Time of Culting.—We will here repeat what we 
. In his harvest hands, are such as to tempt the appesf have often said before,—all grain should be cut be- 
ire in tite, while they strengthen the inward man, as fore it is dead-ri The proper time we think is, 
, add living hath a two-fold operation in it; while it has} when the stalk for three or four inches immediately 
iy fix a tendency to inspire a kindly spirit, it renews the} beneath the head, becomes yellow and arid. From 
rvest ily powers, and,as a consequence, ensures ca-| the:best received opinion that we have seen, it is 
may ny for toil. The certainty of receiving both ght best to commence harvest from 7 to 10 
large treatment and generous feeding, lures the la-| days before it mgy be thought the grain would be- 
ypting borer to such employment, and gives the proprietor} come dead-ripe, if it were left standing. This is 

Lib a choice of hands, which under other circumstan-} probably acabe Une; but as human judgment would 
ed by eesshe would not possess; so that he receives back be liable to err, in judging what would be the state 
t can compound interest in the excess of labor he there-| of the grain so long ahead, as the contingences of 
provi- by secures for every dollar of outlay he may make,| the weather might retard or hasten the ripening 
in providing additional provisions for his harvest-| process, and they are beyond the ken of man, we 

ers. This is truth that we have seen often ex-| think the safest rule will be found to be. the one we 

umay emplified, and hence we commend the practice to| first laid down, to wit:—to cut when the stalk, 3 ox 
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4 inches below the head, becomes yellow and arid. 
Mf cut then, there will be found sap erough in the 
lower part of the stalks, to carry on the ripening 
process. If cut then, shattering will be prevented, 
and a very serious loss guarded against. From the 
time.that this arid appearance beneath the head 
presents itself, it must be plain to the common 
sense and sagacity of every thinking farmer, that 
the grain can derive no benefit from the earth, as, 
from the aridity of the stalk under the head, the 
medium of supply from that quarter is necessarily 
cut off; while, from the condition of the leaves at 
that period, their powers of absorption must be 
materially blunted, so that the quantity of nutri- 
ment derived from the atmosphere must be consid- 
ered but trifling. This may be considered a mere 
opinion. If it be mere opinion,.it is opinion based 
on common sense and reason. But it will be re- 
collected that this opinion is supported by the exact 
and intelligent experiments of Mr. John Hannan, 
one of the most enlightened practical farmers that 
England can boast of. The results of his experi- 
ments were, lst~—that wheat cut before being ripe, 
weighed more; 2nd—that it made more flour, and 
3d—that it made better flour. The same result at- 
tended the experiments of Messrs. Vaux and Sales, 
of France, as well as of our own countryman, Mr. 
John C. Reid, of Laporte, Indiana. 
Cutting Grass ror Hay. 

All grass cut for hay, should be cut when the 
grass is in blossom. 

Sowme Miuret ron Hay. 

Millet seed may be sown up to the 10th of this 
month, if the crop is intended for hay. The ground 
should be heavily manured, ploughed deeply and 
well, then harrowed and rolled. The ground thus 
prepared, should be sown with 3 or 4 pecks of 
millet seed to the acre; the ground be then dusted 
over with a bushel of plaster to the acre, the seed 
and plaster lightly harrowed in and the ground 
rolled. 

When sown 40 late, the millet should be cut as 
soon as it is thoroughly in blossom, to guard 
against being injured by an early frost, which 
proves very injurious. 

Upon a deep joamy soil, manured with twenty 
double horse-cart loads of stable and barn-yard 
manure, or 40@ lbs. of guano and J bushel of plas- 
ter, per aere, if the land is well ploughed and pre- 
pared, one acre of ground will produce from 3 to 
4 tons of good hay. 

As this graces is the native of a southern clime, 
and delights in the sus, our friends in the Southern 
States, ineiead of buying Northern or Easteru hay, 
should grow millet for hay, and keep their mogey 
at home. 

Wer Meapows. 
If you have any wet meadows that are eneum* 


bered with coarse, sour grasses, avail yourselves of 


the opportunity which will be afforded by: the.en- 
suing three months, and have your wet lands 
ditched and under-drained, and you may replace 
the coarse grasses, after your meadows shall have 
been dried, by the cultivated grasses, and ¢lus con- 


vert what are now unsightly, ungrofitable spats, in- 
with ‘the 


to beautiful luxuriant meadows, 

sweeter grasses, thereby securing yourselves with 
bountiful supplies of the very best hay. While the 
coaree and least valuable grasses delight in wet un- 
wholesome soils, Providence has ordained, that the 
most valuable kinds have a disrelish for such soils. 
Most of the best kinds of grasses luxuriate most iy, 
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a soil moderately moist—they thrive not in ones’ 


By ditching and draining such lands, if these ope- 
rations are thoroughly done, the health of your 
farm will be greatly improved, while you will have 
the satisfaction of finding, that those parts of your 
lands which are now profitless and, comparatively 
nuisances, are the most productive arable lands on 
your estates. 

As regards their management, after draining and 
drying them, we would plough them up, harrow 
them, then apply 50 bushels of lime, or 100 bush- 
els of marl, per acre, spread it evenly over the 
surface, harrow it in—roll; then seed to grass, har- 
row the grass seed lightly in, and roll the land with 
a heavy roller. 

As to the kinds of grass seed, we have to remark, 
that Timothy and Red-top, or either alone, would 
suit such lands best. 

As a first crop, 2 crop of corn or potatoes might 
be taken off the land before being seeded down to 
grass. 

Wer Lanps GENERALLY. 

All wet arable lands, should be thoroughly un- 
der-drained; for while they may remain in their 
present wet state, they can anly be said to possess 
one-half their productive powers. It may also be 
said, that so long as they may remain in their pres- 
ent wet condition, they are susceptible only of but 
partial improvement; for neither organic or in- 
organic manures—putrescent or mineral manures— 
can exert their full meliorating force, while the 
land upon which they may be applied, remains sat- 
urated with water. To apply barn-yard or stable 
manure, guano, or bone dust to such lands, is a 
hopeless labor and waste of money. We say then, 
drain first, and manure afterwards, if you desire to 
get your outlay back with interest. 

Faz Potatoes. 

Work these frequently, keep them clean, and the 
ground open, and dust them three or four times 
with a mixture comprised of 5 bushels of ashes, 3 
bushels of slakéd lime, 2 bushels of salt, and one 
bushel of plaster. 

Fact Turnirs. 

We call attention to this root thus early, bes 
cause we think the best time for sowing turnip seed 
is about the 25th of this month. By sowing thus 
early, if the first seeding should fail, there will be 
time enough toget them in—and it is well to look. 
ahead and anticipate contingencies. If grown for 
cattle feeding, the following kinds, at this season, 
are the best, viz:—Dale’s Hybrid, Yellow Aberdeen, 
and Yellow Stone. Rutabaga'turnip we should pre- 
fer to either of the preceding varieties, but, for 
cattle feeding, this variety should have heen sown 
last month, as we stated in our last number. This 
gariety may, however, be sown up to the 10th of 
this month. 

Deale’s Hybrid, Yellow Aberdeen, and Yellow 
Stove, are hardy varieties, and keep well. 

For gable use, we prefer the Red-top—The Nor- 
folk, however, yields more. 

As atyraip for table use in spring, the Ruta-baga 
is probably the best kind. When raised for such 

urpose, it may be sown as late as the middle of Ju- 

. The growed should be heavily manured with 

, decomposed, stable or barn-yard manure, gu- 
ano, or hone-dust—the two first should be ploughed 
in, the latter harrowed ‘in, or strewn through the 
drills, if the turnips be grown in drills. Whatever 
manure may be used, the iand should be givena 
top-dressing of ashes—say frou 10 to 20 bushels per 
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acreé—or what would be equally good, would be a 
mixture of 10 bushels of ashes, 5 bushels of lime, 
2 bushels of salt, and 1 bushel of plaster, to be tho- 
roughly mixed together, broadcast, harrowed in 
with the seed, and the ground then rolled. 

Turnip Soils.—The soils best adapted to the tur- 
nip culture, are deep, rich sands, and sandy loams. 

Preparation of the Ground.—Lands intended for 
turnips, should, if practicable, be ploughed twice; 
the first ploughing should’ be 8 or 10 inches in 
depth—the latter 4inches. At each ploughing, the 
land should be thoroughly harrowed and rolled, so 
us to produce a fine tilth. If two ploughings be 
given, the putrescent or nutritive manure, should 
be divided—one-half to be spread broadcast and 
ploughed in at the first ploughinz, the other half at 
the second; the ground at each ploughing to be 
thoroughly harrowed and rolled, unless the manure 
be bone-earth, which should be harrowed in. 

If but one ploughing be given, the manure, if 
well rotted stable or barn-yard dung, or guano, 
should be ploughed in. If bone-earth be the ma- 
nure, then that should be harrowed in. 

Mode of Seeding.—The drill husbandry is the best 
for turnips of all kinds, but as that is not fashiona- 
ble with our go-ahead people, we shall confine our- 
self to the broadcast plan. The soil being pre- 
pared, as we have stated in the preceding paragraph, 
and rolled, the turnip seed must be thinly sown 
and harrowed in lightly; then there should be 
broadcasted over each acre, 10 bushels of ashes, 2 
bushels of salt, 5 bushels of slaked lime, and one 
hushel of plaster, which done, the ground should 
be rolled. 

Preparation of the Seed.—Soak the seed 12 or 24 
hours in fish oil then drain off the oil, and dry the 
seed in a mixture comprised of 7 parts ashes and 1 


part flour of sulphur; the ashes and flour of sul-| 


phur to be thoroughly mixed together before being 
mixed with the oiled and drained turnip seed. 
*Culture.—When the plants first come up, sprin- 


til the plants get into the rough leaf. 
When the turnips get to be three or four inches 


partially thin them out, and destroy the grass. 
When the roots are of the size of a walnut, thin 
out so as to stand from & to 10 inches apart, taking 
care to destroy the grass with the hand, and to stir 
the ground between them with the hoe, avoiding 
earthing up the bulbs. At intervals of a week 
apart, hoe them again twice in the same way; by 
which time the leaves will have covered the ground, 
and your culture will be at an end. 

Manures—kinds—quantities.—1. 20 loads of well 
rotted manure will grow an acre of turnips—to be, 
ploughed in. 

2. 4 bushels of bone-dust, dissolved in sulphuric 
acid, mixed with 200 pounds of guano, 2 bushels of 
salt, and 1 bushel of plaster, well mixed together, 
broadcasted over the land and harrowed in, will 
grow an acre of turnips. 

3. 10 bushels of bone-dust, mixed with 2 bush- 
els of salt, and 1 bushel of plaster, well mixed to- 
gether, broadcasted over the ground, and harrawed 
in, will grow an acre of turnips. 

Whatever manures may used, the ground 
should receive a top-dressing of 10 bushels of ash- 
es, 5 of slaked lime, and 1 of plaster, per acre. 

4. 5 double horse-cart loads of stable manure, 5 


marsh or river mud, 2 bushels of salt, 5 bushels of 
lime, and 10 bushels of ashes, well mixed together, 
thrown into bulk and permitted to remain three 
weeks in bulk, will grow an acre of fine turnips. 

Quantity of Seed per acre.—If sown by a very 
skilful hand, 1 Ib. of seed will answer, but the sa- 
fest plan is to sow 114 Ib. 

Time of Seeding.—The best time for sowing Red- 
top, Norfolk, and other varieties of turnips for ta- 
ble use, is the 25th July—they may, however, be 
sown as late as the 10th of August. 

Ruta-baga seed, when sown for table use in the 
spring, should be sown about the middle of July.’ 

The Yellow Aberdeen, the Yellow Stone, and 
Dale’s Hybrid, should be sown from the 25th of Ju- 
ly to the first of August. They require longer time 
to grow than the Red-top, Norfolk, &c. 

Examination oF Peacu Trees. 

If the roots of your peach trees were not exam- 
ined last mor:th for worms, do so early this, Un- 
cover the rvots, and wherever you see a hole, in- 
sert the. point of a piece of wire, pen knife, or 
knitting needle, and kill the worm ensconced there- 
in, then return the earth to the roots, and broadcast 
around each tree, a mixture of 7 parts salt, and 1 
part saltpetre, allowing to each tree one quart, 
which is to be broadcasted over the ground under 
each tree—then give to the body of the tree a paint- 
ing of the soft soap, salt and flour of su phur mix- 
| ture. 

OrcHarbs. 

| If the bark of your apple trees is filled with 
| moss, or is seabby, or rossy, scrape, and paint them 
| from the earth up to the limbs, with a mixture com- 
| prised of 2 gallons of soft soap, 1 quart of salt, and 
i J pound of flour of sulphur. These ingredients to 
' be well mixed together and put on with a brush. 
If your orchard has not been recently manured, 
‘form for each acre, 2 compost composed of 

| 9 double horse-cart loads of marsh or river mud, 





kle fish oil over them early in the morning, while the | oe ene Se 


dew is on the plants; repeat this each morning un- | 


1 bushel of salt, and 
2 bushels of bone-dust. 
Mix the compost well together, spread it evenly 


‘ : | ase e, ch iti 9 inch dee : 
high, run a light harrow. through them; this will | et ete, SP aa Ser So Rene 


then harrow and roll. 
Peacn, Piump ann Cuerry TREEs. 

A}l blighted limbs should be cut off and burned. 
Busnes, BramsBees, Baars, Sprouts AND WEEDS. 

Eradicate all these from your farm. 

Cutture or Rooer Crops. 

Keep your root crops free from grass and weeds, 

and the soil open to sun, dew and rains. 
Formation or Compost Hears. 

Gather and form into compost, as we advised 
this time last year, all the refuse and other materi- 
jals therein recommended. 

: PLovcuHine. 

In ploughing for your principal fall grain crops, 
plough deeply—8 or 10 inches will prove beneficial. 
Don’t be alarmed at turning up a little poison with 


the subsoil. 
ae Limtinc ann Marurme. 

Attend to this as we directed on puge 13 of Jast 

volume. 
Preraration oF Guano. ® 

Moisten your guano with strong salt brine; have 
all the lumps thoroughly broken by the back of a 
shovel or spade, and then with every 200 pounds of 
guano, mix 25 pounds of plaster, and I bushel of 





do. of cow manure, both well rotted, 10 loads of 


salt, or you may mix with every 100 pounds of gu- 
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ano, 2 bushels of finely pulverized charcoal, and 
moisten the guano with a strong solution of salt. 
Meapows. 

For setting meadows, we refer you to our ‘‘Es- 
say on Meadows, and their management, and the Cul- 
tivation of grasses, §c,’’ Vol. 6, p. 333, April No.— 
p- 389 May No. 

BuckwHeat. 

You may sow buckwheat as late as the 10th of 
this month. 

Manure for Buckwheat.—On poor land, 10 bush- 
els of ashes, and 5 bushels of bone-dust, will bring 
a good crop—so will 200 ibs. of Guano and 2 bush- 
els of Salt. The bones must be moistened before 
being mixed with the ashes—the mixing must be 
thorough. 

Broapcast Corn. 

Prepare an acre or two of Jand—convenient to 
your barn and cow yard, if practicable—manure it 
with 20 double horse-cart loads of stable and barn 





yard manure, or 400 pounds of guano, per acre, 

plough the manure in, harrow and cross-harrow— | 
then roll, and sow on each acre 3 or 4 bushels of | 
corn, broadcast; harrow and cross-harrow the corn | 
in, and then roll. 

Two acres of broadcast corn, thus put in, would | 
give you green provender enough to soil 20 cows | 
from the middle of August until frost—two acres | 
thus appropriated, would enable you to yard those | 
cows ot nights, for 2 months—enable you to carry | 
them into winter quarters in good condition—ena- | 
ble you to save their manure during that time, | 
which would otherwise be lost.; The farmer’s pro- 
fit comes out of attention to these matters. 

Fences. 

Examine, without delay, every panel of fence on | 
your farm; do this personally, and see that all ne- | 
cessary repairs are promptly made. The July and | 
August suns will soon be burning up the grass | 
where your cattle pasture, and they, as a necessary | 
consequence of hunger, will be looking out for the | 
weak points of your corn-field fences, in order that 
they may break in and satisfy the cravings of their 
appetites. Hunger makes breachy cattle, and it is 
the business of the farmer to provide against this 
propensity, by securing his fences against their at- 
tacks. Attention to your fences now may save you 
many barrels of corn. 

PERMANENT Pasture. 

Have you one? If not but have an old field that 
is now bringing you in nothing; but upon which 
you are paying the same taxes as upon your pro- 
ductive land, take our advice, and convert it into a 
permanent pasture. It will not cost you as much 
as the crop of hay will be worth next year. Buy 
for each acre of it, 6 bushels of bone-dust. 10 bushe 
els of ashes, 10 bushels of lime, and 2 bushels of 

kers’ refuse salt, and 1 bushel of plaster. Mois- 
ten the bone-dust, form that into pie with the oth- 
er substances, layer and layer about, mix the whole 
well together, form it into bulk, pat the sides and 
top down, and let it remain for three weeks. In 
the meantime plough up your old field 6 or 8 inch- 
es deep, the deeper the better, harrow and oross- 
harrow it well, and leave it until you are ready to 
seed it to grass, then harrow it again, so as to fresh- 
en up the soil, when it will be fit to receive the 
grass seeds named below, which will form youa 
permanent pasture, from which you may cut annu- 
ally a fine crop of grass for hay, and have a luxu- 





riant pasture for vour stock, from 3 weeks afte 
‘ r 


= ——— = 

hay-harvest, until late in the fall, when You must 

withdraw your stock until after the next -har- 

vest. The pasture should be cut, but not ed 

the first season. 

QUANTITIES AND kiInDs oF Grass SEEDS FOR AN 
Acre. 

1 peck of Timothy seed, 

$ bushel of Kentucky Blue grass seed, 

1 bushel of Orchard Grass seed, 

1 bushel of tall Meadow Oat seed, 

3 pounds of Sweet-scented Vernal grass seed. 

Moisten the Orchard grass seed, and let it lie in 
bulk 12 hours, then mix as much ashes with it as 
will dry and separate the seed; that done, mix the 
other seeds intimately with it, and carefully sow 
them. 

Before, however, sowing your{grass seeds, you 
must apply the bone-dust, ashes, lime, salt, and 
plaster mixture, broadcast, harrow and cross-har- 
row the mixture in, and roll, when the ground will 
be in a condition to receive the grass seeds. The 
latter must be carefully sown, very lightly har- 
rowed in, and the ground rolled, when the work of 
creating a permanent pasture will have been ac- 
complished. 

From such a pasture, prepared as we have sta- 
ted, you may, next year, cut grass enough to make 
30 tons of exceilent hay, whose value will more 
than refund you the whole outlay of money and 
cost of preparation, while you will have a pasture 
that will last your life-time, perhaps longer, provi- 
ded you harrow, top-dress and roll it every second 
year. 


Corn Fopprer.—A correspondent at Richmond, 
Va., writes us as follows: 

‘“*] have just seen a piece in your most estimable 
paper, in which you disapprove of pulling fodder 
or cutting tops, but you did not say at what time 
the corn should be cut down. I will thank you, 
therefore, to inform me, a young beginner, through 
your next paper, at what time the corn may 
cut.” 

The article to which our correspondent alludes, 
was not ours, but that ofa correspondent. Whether 
it is best to cut up the corn, or cut the tops and 
pull the blades, is one of those vexed questions that 
may not be decided for a century, some corn grow- 
ers preferring the one plan, and others the other. 

When the corn may be cut up at the ground, 
the proper time for that operation is, when the 
grain is thoroughly glazed. 

If any of our agricultural friends have made re- 
liable experiments as to the economy of the two 
modes, we should be pleased to receive communi- 
cations from them — the subject. We have no 
doubt that if the stalks be cut up when the juice is 
still flowing in them, and be properly dried, that 
the whole by aid of a corn stalk cutter, may be 
converted into good provender. 


New York State Agricultural College.—The Leg- 
islature of New York, at their late session, passed 
a bill incorporating the New York State Agricul- 
tural College. The institution is to have all the 
rights and privileges of other colleges in the State- 
The plan of instruction embraces practical and-sci- 
entific agriculture, chemistry, mechanics, mathe- 
matics, surveying, engineering, geology, botany, 
the practical management of the farm, of the dairy. 
and farm stock. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF POINTS 


_-4. Occipital Bone—B. Frontal Bone—C. Horn—D. Eye—E. Nose—F. 
Chest—I. Neck—k. Shoulder-blade—d. Shoulder-points—L. i . Ba 
la ly—V. Fila 


or Whirl Bone, or Round Bone—T. Rump—W. tes of the Be 
Hock—p. the Elbow—r. the leg or Shank’ Cannon Bone—z. Ear. 





CATTLE. 


. Face—m. Cheek—H. Dewlap—M. Brisket—N. 
R. Loin—S. Hips, or Hucks, or Hooks—u. Thurl, 
—X. Cord of the 'l'ail—O. Fore-arm—Y. Thigh—A. 


—_— 





POINTS OF CATTLE. 





In consequence of the diversity of opinion in re- 
gard to the value of the points of Cattle in the sev- 
eral breeds, the N. Y. State Agricultural Society 
appointed a Committee to prepare a scale of points, 
consisting of eminent breeders and judges, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Francis Rotch, Lewis G. Morris, J. 
M. Sherwood, Tho. Bell, L. Spencer, C. S. Wain- 
wright, R. H. VanRenssalaer, Erastus Corning, Jr. 
Lewis F. Allen, S. P. Chapman and Wm. H. So- 
tham—Mr. Rotch was appointed by the com- 
mittee to prepare the scale, which was accord- 
ingly presented, the points taken up separately, 
fully discussed, and the committéé, after amend- 
ments, unanimously approved of the same, and sub- 
mitted them to the Executive Committee of the 
State Society, by which they were adopted as the 
— for the guidance of the Judges at their Annual 

airs. 

Than Mr. Rotch, whose fame and expericnee. in 
such matters, is of world-wide renown, no more’ 
suitable person could have been selected, for the. 
accomplishment of the important object in view— 
and his colleagues on the committee were men of 
the right stamp to second his efforts—In presentin 
his report, Mr. Rotch accompanied them wi 
some introductory remarks, from which we make 
the following quotation : 


‘*As to the points consulting excellence, little 
haps need be said, beyond the remark, that sae 
ence has been had to the particular uses and char- 
acteristics of the respective variety under consider- 
ation. For instance, the heavy, massive form of 
the beef-making, indolent Short Horn, would be, in 
many of its details, inapplicable to the North Devon, 
whose great excellence as a laborer on a light soil, 
must be one ofits leading considerations in the es- 











timate of its usefulness. So again of the Hereford, 
whose double value in the yoke and in the shambles, 
requires a balance of properties, that is not called 
for in the animal whose only destination is the 
butcher’s block. The Ayrshire is a breed whose 
improvement has had reference solely to dairy pur- 
poses ; it would be destructive therefore, of that 
very improvement, to require in this, either the 
substance or symmetry of other breeds. 

*‘Another consideration has also influenced the 
numerical value affixed to the same points in differ- 
ent breeds ; whichis, that where from a natural or 
original tendency, there is a deficiency or a difficul- 
ty in bringing any one or more points up to a max- 
imum, they are marked higher in that breed, than in 
one known to be naturally strong in that particular : 
for instance, it is more difficult from the general 
conformation of the animal, the heavy shoulder 
and the massiveness throughout, required in the 
Short Horn, to breed the crops full up and even, 
than it has to do so in a North Devon ; hence, that 

int well developed in the Shot Horn is marked 4, 
fo the North Devon only 3. So in the Ayrshire, 
whose great excellence is her dairy properties, the 
udder is marked 6, while in the other varieties of 

ed breeds it is meee low, inasmuch ty their 
improvement has had reference solely to e ma- 
turity, weight, symmetry, reduced offal, quality, 
and the best feeding properties, yielding the greatest 
amount of meat at the smallest expense.” 


- Points or Exce.ience i Carte, 


Adopted by the New-York State Agricultural Society 
Sor he gthaence of the Judges at their Annual Fairs. 4 


The numbers affixed to the points described form 
the marimum that is to be allo-ved “nr ee** > ~ 3 a 
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proportion as the animal under examination is defi- | smoothly with the crops. 
cient in any point, so will the Judges decrease the} 8—The Crops must be full and level with the 
number, even should nothing be allowed for that] shoulders and back ; and is, perhaps one of the 
point. most difficult points to breed right in the Shorthorn. 
Points which are characteristic, and therefore 8—The Back, Loin and Hips should be broad and 
common to a breed, though very valuable in them-| wide, forming a straight and even line from the 
selves, are marked comparatively low, because they | neck to the setting on of the tail, the hips or hucks 
are easily obtained and demand but little skill or at-| round and well covered. 
tention on the point of the breeder ; nevertheless,| 5—The Rumps laid up high, with plenty of flesh 
an animal not possessing the characteristics of is| on their extremities. 
own breed, must of necessity be almost worthless.| 2—The Pelvis should be large, indicated by the 
On the other hand, it will be observed that points} width of the hips (as already mentioned) and the 
of less value, perhaps, in themselves, but which} breadth of the twist. 
are characteristic deficiencies in the breed, or at any 3—The Twist, should be so well filled out in its 
rate difficult to sustain at their maximum excel-| ‘‘seam”’ as to form nearly an even and wide plain, 
lence, are marked nug#rically high. as they go far} between the thighs. 
to complete or p the natural excellence of| 5—The Quarters, long, straight, and well devel- 
the animal. oped downwards. 
Again, for th reasons, it will be found| 4—The Carcass—round ; the ribs nearly circular, 
that the same poi ent breeds, nave different | and extending well back. 
numerical values 3—The Flanks—deep, wide, and full in propor- 
tion to condition. 




















points (100) ‘A SHORTHORN 

Pepicree—showing unbroken de 
sides, from known animals, derived 
herds, as found in the Englishor A 
Books, and without this, an animal 
pete in this class. 

3—The Head, small, lean and bony, 
the muzzle. 

2—The face somewhat long, the flesh 
the nose of a light delicate color. 

2—The. Eye is of great significance, a¥F should} 15—Quality—On this the thriftiness, the feeding 
be prominent, bright and clear—*prominert’’ from | properties, and the value of the animal depends ; 
an accumulation of ‘‘adeps’’ in the back part of its | and upon the touch of this quality rests, in a good 
socket, which indicates a tendency to lay on fat—! measure, the grazier’s and the butcher’s judgment. 
‘‘bright,”’ as an evidence of a good disposition— | If the ‘‘touch’’ be good, some deficiency of form 
‘‘clear,’’ as a guarantee of the animal’s health ;; may be excused ; but if it be hard and stiff, nothing 
whereas a dull, sluggish eye belongs to a slow feed-| can compensate for so unpromising a feature. In 
er, and a wild, restless eye betrays an unquiet, fit-} raising the skin from the body, between the thumb 
ful temper. and finger, it should have a soft, flexible and sub- 

1—The Horns—light in substance and waxy in| stantial feel, and when beneath the out-spread 
color, and symmetrically set on the head ; the Ear| hand, it should move easily with it, and under it, 
large, thin, and with considerable action. as though resting on a soft, elastic, cellular sub- 

2—The Neck—rather short than long, tapering to| stance ; which, however, becomes firmer as the an- 
the head ; clean in the throat, and full at its base,| ima! ‘‘ripens.’’ A-thin papery skin is objection- 
thus covering and filling out the points of the shoul-| able, more especially in a cold climate. 
ders. 2—The Coat should be thick, short and mossy, 

14—The Chest—broad from point to point of the with longer hair in‘winter, fine, soft and glossy in 
shoulders ; deep from the anterior dursal vertebra} summer. ; 
to the floor of the sternum, and both round and full} 3—The Udder—pliable and thin in its texture, 
just back of the elbows ; sometimes designated by | reaching well forward, roomy behind, and the teats 
the phrase, “thick through the heart.’’? ‘These are| stand wide apart, and of convenient size. 


. 2—The Leg—short, straight, and standing square 
on both} with the body. 
English| 3—The Plates of the belly strong, and thus pre- 
an Herd | serving nearly a straight under line. 
notcom-| 2—The Tail—flat and broad at its root, but fine 
| in its cord, and. placed high up, and on a level with 
ring to; rumps. 
| 2—The Carriage of an animal gives style and 
tion of | beauty ; the walk should be square and the step 
| quick ; the head up. 


unquestionably the most important points in every _ 

animal, as constitation must depend on their perfect POINTS OF THE SHORTHORN BULL. 
development; and the ample room thus afforded for} » As regards the male animal, it is only necessary 
the free action of the heart and lungs. to remark, that the points desirable in the female 


5—The Brisket, however deep or projecting,} are generally so in the male, but must, of course, 
must not be confounded with capscity of chest ; for| be attended by that-masculine character which is 
though a very attractive and selting point, it, in| inseparable from a strong, vigorous constitution. 
reality, adds nothing to the space within, however| Even a certain degree of coarseness is admissible, 
it may increase the girth without. It is in fact} but then it must be so exclusively of a masculine 
nothing more nor less than a muscular adiposesub-| description as never to be discovered in the females 
stance, attached to the anterior portion of the ster-| of his get. 
num, or breast-bone, and then¢e extending itself} In contra-distinction to the cow, the head of the 
back. This form, howéver, of the brisket indicates| bull, may be shorter, the frontal-bone broader, and 
a disposition to lay on fat generally throughout the| the occipital flat and stronger, that it may receive 
frame, and in this point of view is valuable. and sustain the horn—and this latter may be excu- 

4— The Shoulder, where weight, as in the Short-| sed if a little heavy at the base, soits upward form, 
horn, is the object, should be somewhat u > heen its quality and color be right. Neither is the 
of good width at the points, with the bla e-bone| looseness of the skin, attached to, and depending 
just sufficiently curved to blend its upper portion! from the under jaw, to be deemed other than a fea- 
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ture of the sex, provided it is not extended beyond 
the bone, but leaves the gullet and throat clean and 
free from dewlap. 

The upper portion of the neck should be full and 
muscular, for it is an indication of strength, power 
and constitution. The spine should be strong, the 
bones of the loin long and broad, and the whole 
muscular system wide and thoroughly developed 
over the entire frame. 

NORTH DEVONS. 

Purity of blood, as traced back satisfactorily: to 
importations of both dam and sire, from known 
English breeders, or as found in the lately estab- 
lished Herd Book, for North Devons, and without 
this, an animal can not compete in this class. 

4—The Head should be small, lean and boney, the | 
forehead wide, flat, or from a fullness of the frontal 
hone over the eyes, somewhat dishing ; the face 
straight ; the muzzle fine ; the nostrils open; the 
lips thin and rather flat. 

4—The Nose of a light delicate orange color. 

4—The Eye should be bright, prominent, and 
clear, but mild and gentle in its expression, as indi- 
cative of that spirited, but tractable disposition so 
necessary to cattle that must bear the yoke ; a beau- 
tiful orange-colored ring should invariably surround | 
the eye. 

2—The Ear—thin ; of a rich orange-color within, | 
of medium size, with a quick and ready movement, | 
expressive of attention. 

2—The Horns—light, tapering, of a waxy color 
toward the extremity, and gaily as well as symme- | 
trically placed on the head; the occipital bone, | 
uarrow, thus bringing the base of the horns nearer 
together. 

2—The Neck of medium length, somewhat light 
in substance, very clean, and well set up on the| 
shoulder. 

14—The Chest—deep and round, carrying its’ 
fullness well back of the elbows, thus affording, by | 
the aid of a springing rib, abundant internal room 
for the action of the thoracic viscera, the heart and 
lungs, and that too without an extreme width for- 
ward, and between the points of the shoulders, 
which might interfere with the action of the animal. 

4—The Brisket—It being assumed that it adds 
nothing to the internal capacity of the.chest, must 
not overload the breast, but be sufficiently devel- 
oped to guarantee a feeding property, attended with 
a full proportion of fatty secretion. | 

4—The Shoulder is, in this breed, a very beauti- | 
ful and important point, and should in a degree ap-' 
proximate in form to that ofthe horse. It should 
take a more sloping position than is found in. most 
other breeds, with its points less projecting, and 
angular, and the blade bone more curved, thus 
hlending with and forming a fine wither, rising a 
little above the level line of the back. 

3—The Crops full and even, forming a true line 
with the somewhat rising shoulder, and level back, 
without either drop or hollow. 

9—Buck, loin and hips, broad and wide, running 
on a level with the setting on of the tail. 

5—The Rumps—lying broad apart, high, and well 
covered. 

2—The Pelvis—wide. 

3—The Twist—full and broad. 

6—The Quarters long and thoroughly filled up be- 
tween the hooks, or hip bones, and the rumps ; 
with a good muscular development down the thigh 
tothe hocks. 








3—The Flank—Moderately deep, full and mellow 
in proportion to condition. 

5— The Legs not too short, and standing as square, 
and straight behind, as may be compatible with ac- 
tivity. The bone quite small below the hock and 
knee ; the sinews large and clean, with the fore-arm 
well developed. 

2—The Carcass round and @faight ; its posterior 
ribs almost circular, exterf@ing well back, and 
springing nearly horizontally from the vertebra, 
giving, in fact, much greater capacity than would 
at first appear.’ 

,1—The Tail, at ifs junction, level with the back, 
long, very slender in its cord, and finishing with a 
tassel of white hair. 

1—The Color, in its shades and degrees is more or 
less governed by fashion; but in the Devon is al- 
ways red. Formerly a rich blood-red was the 
favorite color, and a test of purity; and nowa 
somewhat lighter calor is in vogue, approaching 
rather nearer to that of the South Devon, which is 
a larger, coarser, stronger animal. In all cases the 
color grows lighter round the muzzle, while a dark 
mahogany color, verging almost to a black, and 


| growing yet darker about the head, always was a * 
|.very questionable color for a true North Devon, 


more especially when accompanied by a dark nose. 

1—The Hair should be short, thick, and fine; and 
if showing on its surface a fine curl, or ripple, it 
looks richer in color, and is supposed to indicate a 
hardier and more thrifty animal. 

1—The Udder should be such as will afford the 
best promise of capacity and product. 

3—Carriage—The Devons having, from their ex- 
cellence in the yoke, another destiny besides that of 
the butcher’s block, it is all important that the ani- 
mal’s carriage should indicate as much ; but to ob- 
tain this, something of the heavy, inert, squarely 


-, moulded frame of the merely beefing animal must 


be relinquished for a lighter and more active frame. 
15—Quality—On this the thriftiness, the feeding 
properties, and the value of the animal depends , 
and upon the touch of this quality rests, in a good 
measure, the grazier’s and the butcher’s judgment. 
If the ‘*touch’”’ be good, some deficiency of form 
may be excused ; but if it be hard and stiff, nothing 
can compensate for so unpromising a feature. In 
raising the skin from the body, between the thumb 
and finger, it should have a soft flexible and sub- 
stantial feel, and when beneath the out-spread hand, 
it should move easily with it, and under it as though 
resting on a soft, elastic, cellular substance ; which 
however, becomes firmer as the animal ‘ripens.*’ 
A thin papery skin is objectionable, more especially 
in a cold climate. 
POINTS OF THE DEVON BULL. 

As regards the male animal, it is only necessary 
to remark, that the points desirable in the female 
are generally so in the male, but must, of course, 
be attended by that masculine character which is. 
inseparable from a strong, vigorous constitution. 
Even a ¢ertain degree of coarseness is admissible, 
but then it must be so exclusively of a masculine 
description as never to be discovered in the females 
of his get. 

In contra-distinction to the cows, the head of the 
bull, may be shorter, the frontal-bone broader, and 
the occipital flat and stronger, that it may receive 
and sustain the horn—and this latter may be exen- 
sed if a little heavy at the base, so its upward form, 
its quality and color be right. Neither is the loose- 
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ness of the skin, attached tu, and yey from 
the under jaw, to be deemed other than a feature 
of the sex, provided itis not extended beyond the 
bone, but leaves the gullet and throat clean and free 
from dewlap. 

The upper portion of the neck should be full and 
muscular, for it is an indication of strength, power 
and constitution. spine should be strong, the 
bones of the loin, } and broad, and the whole 
muscular system wide and thoroughly developed 
over the entire frame. 

[The Herefords and fyrshires will be given next 
month. | 


WORK IN THE GARDEN. 
JULY. 

The time has come when those who desire their 
supply of vegetables for winter use to be full and 

lentiful, should look to their gardens with vigi- 
ant eyes, and see that nothing that should be at- 
tended to is left undone,. Delay in doing anything 
cannot now be indulged in. Such being the case, 
we shall point out what should be looked to. 

Setting owt Cabbage Plants.—Whenever the beds 
which you have allotted for growing winter cabba- 
ges, may be in a condition to be spaded up, manure 
them with a liberal hand, for cabbages feed with vo- 
racious appetites, and luxuriate in grossness;--have 
the manure dug in to the full depth of the spade, see 
that your gardener rakes well as his work pro- 
gresses, so as to ensure a fine tilth. When the beds 
are being prepared, youshould seize the first good 
season immediately after a rain, to have them set 
out. In setting out your winter stock of cabbages, 
be sure to have a full supply of Savoys; for, with- 
out comparison, it is the richest and most luscious 
of its family, when once the frost has done its work 
vf melioration. 

Manure for Cabbages—The cabbage is a heavy 
eater, and requires full supplies of strong, putre- 
scent manures. Indeed, such is the keenness of 
its appetite, that you cannot well give it a surfeit. 
Therefore, the bed should be broadcasted with 3 
or 4 inches of the richest organic manures that 
your stable and barn-yard affords. If you have 
not a supply of these kinds, then procure for your 
cabbages at the rate of 400 pounds of guano per 
acre. Besides the nutritive manures we have 
named, the cabbage requires potash—it may be said 
to be among the potash plants—this can be supplied 
by ashes. Give then your beds a very free dusting 
with ashes; you should also top#iress your beds 
with plaster. If you have no ashes, by watering 
with soap-suds once a week, it will answer asa 
substitute for the ashes. 

In seasons of dry weather, see that your garden- 
er waters the cabbage beds liberally every even- 
ing just before sunset, as the cabbage delights in 
moisture—water being necessery to prepare the 
animal food for the imbibition of its roots. 

Drawing and management of the Planits.—We will 
here repeat our plan of management of the plants, 
when drawing them from the plant bed to set them 
out. 

In the first place, prepare in some tight vessel, a 
mixture consisting in the proportion of 1 gallon of 
fine mould, 2 0z. of the flour of sulphur, 1 pint of 
soot, and 2 oz. of Scotch snuff—reduce these to the 
consistence of cream with water. As you with- 
draw the plants from the seed bed—which should 
be carefully done—place the roots and stems in the 
mixture as far up as the leaves. 
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The mixture we have prescribed acts in a three- 
fold way—l1. It acts 1s a mannre, and acts as°& 
stimulant to give the plants an early start. 2. It 
prevents the plants from withering; and 3—through 
its sulphur, soot and snuff, it acts as a repellant to 
the worms which cut off the cabbage plants when 
first set out, the combined odor of the ingredients 
named, rendering the stems of the eplants distaste- 
ful to the worms. 

Bunch Beans.—At intervals of a week or ten 
days during this month, plant bunch beans,—and 
thus secure a continuous supply for early fall use. 

If after you have planted your beans a drought 
should occur, see that your gardener waters the 
rows each afternoon just before sun-down, as with- 
out moisture, the seed will not germinate. 

In addition to the putrescent manure—which 
should be well rotted—beans should receive a top- 
dressing of equal parts of ashes, salt and plaster. 

Endives.—Set out your endive plants the first 
good rain. 

Cauliflower—Broccoli.—Plants of these should be 
set out for fall and winter use. To do this select a 
showery season. 

Early Turnips.—Have a light loamy bed pre- 
pared, manure it with a compost comprised of 2 
parts woods-mould, one part well rotted stable or 
barn-yard manure. To these materials add, as you 
form them into compost, afew bushels of ashes 
and 1 bushel of bone-dust, mix the whole intimate- 
ly together, form it into bulk, and let it remain 
from 7 to 10 days, then put one-half on your bed, 
have that dug in, spade deep, rake the bed tho- 
roughly as the work progresses; then spread the 
other half of your manure on the bed, rake it in, 
and roll the bed, then sow the turnip seed—which 
should be the Flat Dutch kind—rake the seed in, 
then give the bed a dressing of equal parts of ash- 


es, salt and plaster, and roll or pat the bed down 


with the back of a shovel. As to the preparation 
of seed and culture, follow our directions as laid 
down in the Farm Work. 

Ruta-Baga Turnip.—Than this variety of Tur- 
nip we know none which keeps better through the 
winter, or which makes so good a dish in spring, 
a period when vegetables are scarce—hence it 
should be an object with all provident housewives 
to have a bed grown for family use. The way to 
do this is to select a bed similar to the one we re- 
commended for turnips—manure the ground with 
two-thirds of the mixture, dig it in the same way, 
except that the portion of manure reserved, in- 
stead of being broadcasted, must be put in the 
drills. Form the drills 12 inches apart, 2 inches 
deep. Fill the drills up with the compost, level 
the surface with the rake; this done, drill the seed 
in thinly, rake them in lightly, and compress the 
earth on them, with the back of a rake or a shov- 
el. If there should be any manure left, broadcast 
it over the bed; then dust the bed with a mixture 
comprised of 2 parts ashes, 1 part salt, and 1 part 
plaster. When the turnips are big enough to be 
thinned out, thin them so as to stand 10 inches 
apart. As to culture, manage them as recommend- 
ed for other turnips in the Farm Work. 

Lettuce.—Set out your lettuce plants to head the 
first rain, and sow more seed. 

Celery.—The first rain that occurs set out your 
plants for fall and winter use. 

Radishes.—Sow radish seed every week during 
the month. 

Sowing Cabbage seed for Greens.—Sow early va- 
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rieties of cabbage seed to secure supplies of cole- 
worts for early fall use. 

Herbs. —Gather herbs and dry them in the shade. 
When dry, tie them up and mark their various 
names on the papers. 

Setting out Ferbs.—Slips and roots of most kinds 
of herbs may now be set’ out. ‘Great care, how- 
ever, must be observed in watering them every af- 
ternoon until they take root and begin to grow. 

Sowing Savoy Cabbage Seed.—Savoy cabbage 
seed may still be sown up to the J0th of the month; 
it would, however, have been better had they been 
sown a month ago. 

Egg Plants, Tomatoes, Peppers.—Plants of these 
for the late crops, may now be set out up to the 
10th of the month. 

Garden Peas.—In the beginning of this month 
set out a few rows of these in a shady part of the 
ground, for late use. 

Budding.—Plums and cherries may be budded 
during this month. It should be performed in 
cloudy weather. 

Inoculating.—This operation may be done to- 
wards pears the latter part of the month. 

Weeding.—The gardener should be made to ex- 
terminate every weed in the garden, and never be 
permitted to let one go to seed. 

Watering.—In all periods of drought, the garden 
in every department must be freely watered. 


Tue Voice or Experience.—There is so much 
in the following communication, that we cannot 
permit it to go forth without commending it to the 
careful perusal of our readers. It comes from the 
pen of one of the most enlightened farmers of our 
State, and as the facts which he states, and the de- 
ductions which he makes, are the results of his own 
experience, both the one and the other should 
command profound consideration: 


PLOUGHING BY OXEN. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


ter prepared for the crops. Iam now in the habit 
of using exclusively oxen for the Drag-Log, the 
feavy Roller, and Harrow—to these I never put a 
horse—and to thisI attribute the health and longe- 
vity of my horses—I have now several in regular 
work, more than twenty years old. 

I do not recommend the substitution of oxen for 
horses on a farm—I should never think of using them 
in the Wheat Drill, the Reaper or the Thrasher ; 
nor work them among corn when it had grown large 
—but I deem them valuable auxiliaries. 

1 have heard objections to oxen as beasts for the 
plough, on account of their sloth—I think this is 
mainly owing to the manner in which they are 
trained, after being subdued to the yoke. They are 
generally put intu the hands of reckless boys, to be 
driven in carts, who press them beyond proper speed, 
and when exhausted, they fall intoa heavy, dull 
walk, which becomes a habit. 

I do not allege that a plough drawn by two oxen 
would hold way with one carried by three light foot- 
ed horses crossed with English blood—but 1 hold 
thata pairof Devon oxen, well broke and well 
trained, would plongh furrow for furrow, with the 
heavy Conestoga horses, such as I have seen in 
Pennsylyania and Western Virginia. 

When horses are put to heavy work, they are fed 
at every meal with grain. Osxen after a hard day’s 
work, are generally turned out at night to shift as 
they can. Oxen at plough should be regularly fed 
with dry hay, corn-stock fodder, and a little refuse 
corn, which all farms afford. 

I have before stated, that to flush ground well re- 
quires three horses toa plough, and that two oxen 
are sufficient,—by this rule six horses will carry 
two ploughs, six oxen three; and any farmer who 
will try the experiment will find the six oxen will 
break more ground in a day than six horses. 

I have made this communication under the im- 
pression that the more extended use of oxen in ag- 
riculture, would be found profitable. On large 
farms where twelve to fifteen horses are used, the 





Last year [ incautiously permitted a yearling Colt 
to run with my plough mares;—so many of them 
this spring proved in foal, that I had not sufficient | 
horse power to flush my corn fields ; and I substitu- 
ted oxen for my breeding mares. | 

I procured from Sinclair & Co. ploughs suitable | 
fora pair of oxen, which they call the Patuxent 
Plough,—I flush to the depth of six inches, and use 
three horses to a plough;—the wofk was better done 
by the ox, than by the horse ploughs, which J attri- 
bute to the more uniform and steady gait of the ox- 
en. Oxen have not been used here for the plough, 
—several of my neighbours came in to see the per- 
formance; and they generally concurred that the 
flushing was the best they had ever seen. 

Next to manual_labor, horse is the most expensive 
ona farm, and when horses attain ten years they 
gradually decline in value; and often in old age, like 
Roman horses, in ancient days, are turned out to 
starve, or killed to make dust of their bones. An 
ox at ten years of age is worth more for beef, than 
a steer at four. 

The heaviest work on a farm is flushing, spring 
and summer. I keep fourteen plough horses, by 
which I work four ploughs, three to a plough, and 
two for a relief, when a horse falters. 1 intend to 
add eight oxen, six for regular work, and two re- 
lief; this wilt add three ploughs, by which my flush- 
ing can be accomplished in little more than half the 
time, and the ground being broke early may be bet- 





number might be reduced one-third. . The first cost 
of a horse, his keep, and speedy decline, cannot be 
estimated at less than fifty dollars per annum. An 
ox after his days of work are past, if suffered to run 
free on a farm for a year, will bring his first cost. 
Won. CarMICHAEL. 
Wye, Q. A. Co. Md., June 12th, 1853. 


Acricutturat Trorns.—We copy the follaw- 
ing from ‘*Arator,”? by John Taylor, of Caroline, 
Virginia, and commend them to the perusal of our 
readers: ' 

Value of Liberality.—‘‘A pinching miserly system 
of Agriculture may indeed 9 a farmer out of 
prison, but it will never lodge him in a palace. 
Great profit depends on great improvements of the 
soil, and great improvements can never be made 
by penurious efforts. The discrimination between 
usefal and productive, and useless and barren expen- 
ses, contains the Agricultural secret, for acquiring 
happiness and wealth. A good farmer will sow 
the first with an open hand, and eradicate every 
seed of the other.” 


‘‘Liberality constitutes the economy of agricul- 
ture, and perhaps it is the solitary human occupa- 
tion to which the adage ‘‘the more we give the more 
we shall receive’’ can be justly applied. Liberality 
to the earth mm manuring and culture, is the foun- 
taiv. of its bounty to us.”’ 
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Brahmas, Hoang Hoes, Shanghaes, &c. 

Much has been written and said Jately about the 
new and choice varieties of Eastern Poultry. The 
subject of improvement in our domestic varieties 
has become one of no little interest at present to 
the agriculturist and others, and the excitement in 
regard to foreign favorites has risen to a great 
height. 


to be reliable, «-d desires to obtain correct know- 
ledge upon this subject. He wishes to learn what 


breeds of fowls are intrinsically valuable, desira- | 
We will not attempt | 


ble, and profitable to keep. 
to give the nomenclature and synonyme coined by 
the many dealers, importers, fanciers, &c.—we 


must refer you to Poultry books for names, for | 


their name is legion. But there are some in par- 
ticular prominent and undoubtedly worthy of atten- 
tion. One of the most esteemed varieties of the 


fowls, is the Branma fowl, known among dealers | 


as Brahma Pootra, Gray and White Chittagang, Grey 
Ostrich, and Grey Shanghar, all aiming at the same 
fowls, and generally called ‘‘Brahma”’ for brevity, 
by breeders. ‘These fowls are truly beautiful, 
large, lofty and compact, and profitable to the far- 
mer, possessing every valuable characteristic of 
choice table fowls, good layers, good sitters, atten- 
tive and gentle mothers. The Brahmas if pure, 
will weigh at 1 year, from 16 to 20 Ibs. per pair. 
The Great Hoang Ho fowl also is sp»ken of as 
nearly equalling the family Brahma, but the books 
say but little of them. A breeder gives us the 
following description of them: ‘*They are of extra 
size, very compactand attractive fowl, very hardy, 
excellent layers, lay large heavy buff eggs. and 
are the most determined and ‘constant sitters 
ever met with, and good mothers. The hens 
are of arich glossy black, with golden pencilled 
back, slightly feathered on the legs. The Cock 
is generally bright chesnut color on the back, with 
black spangled breast and dark bodies; weight of 
these birds about the same as the Brahma fowl. 
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~ POULTRY. 


We have heretofore kept cool, but the | 
farmer who is exempt from all views of specula-! 
tion and aloof from the prevailing fever, expects us | 
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ANGHAES. 


| These fowls are very carniverous; a peculiarity in 
their tastes and habits is a propensity to catch and 
| devour mice; for farmers a good variety truly to 
| substitute for the old barn-yard fowls.”’ 

The Shanghais and Cochins, as they are termed, 
the Black, Red, Yellow, Buff, Dominick, Grey and 
White Shanghaes, have their admirers, yet to de- 
termine quality it is like our choice stock of cows, 
the Alderney, Ayrshire, Holstein, Devon, Durham, 
&c. with admirers, you may chance enjoy rare and 
superior qualities in every kind, and thus each 
| breed is strongly contended for. The Game fowls 
of India, China, and the Islands adjacent, are choice 

table fowls, also good layers, but their pugnacity 
| so disturbs their equilibrium that it is very difficult 
to make quiet mothers out of the new parent, to se- 
cure comfort and security to the sisterhood. This 
| subject is worthy of more attention, but our space 
| will not permit our further indulgence. 
| A writer in the South West thus speaks of this 
breed:~ **The Cochin-( hina fowls lay a great num- 
ber of eggs, and have one good quality which would 
tell well in the hands of persons anxious to have a 
regular supply for the markets; they do not, like 
most kinds of fowls, leave us without eggs for 
months together during the winter, but the supply 
from them is almost as good then as at other sea- 
sons of the year, winter isa time when eggs will 
always realize a good price. The Cochin-China 
eggs are of medium size, being larger than those of 
the game fowl, and smaller than the Spanish, about 
as large as those which usually supply the markets. 
Those Cochin-China hens which may be considered 
the best layers, will resort to the nest and deposit 
an egg daily, with uninterrupted regularity, for 
many weeks together. These best layers are distin- 
guished from those which are subject to the freak 
of nature of laying two eggs in one day, for which 
unusual activity the owners often have no reason 
to be grateful. There are few persons who keep 
Cochin-China fowls who do not meet with instances 
of this unnatural fecundity, but it is generally at 











the expense either of regularity in the supply—of 
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a perfected egg-shell—or of fertility in the egg. 
Soft eggs are often dropped without interrupting 
the daily laying. The Ebchin-China eggs are par- 
ticularly delicate and fine in flavor; the shell is 
more deeply tinted than that of any other kind of 
fowl, being variously tinged with shades of buff and 
chocolate, and sometimes tettered over with 
chalky-looking specks which. give ita peculiarly 
delicate, pearl-like appearance. . The chocolate 
tint is more admired than the yellow. As this 
coloring in the egg-shell is peculiar to the breed, a 
depth of shade is valued by connoisseurs, but it is 
not imperative, for perfectly true bred fowls, im- 
ported fowls as well as those which have been 
bred here, will sometimes lay eggs not very much 
more colored than those of the game fowl, and even 
the same hen will lay eggs of different shades.” 

Dorkings, white and speckled—Choice table fowls, 
not hardy, they have perhaps been bred inand in 
too much, as the English deem them among the 
best of their varieties—the fine full breast makes 
them very desirable for the table. ‘The Dorking 
lays a fine large egg, but her character as.a layer 
varies greatly in different localities; these fowls, 
like the Spanish, are sometimes complained of as 
indifferent layers, and sometimes praised for being 
very good in that particular. The eggs are white 
and good in flavor.’ 

White or Black Polands, Golden, Silver and Spang- 
led Hamburgs.—These are dil tender fowls, and ob- 
a where exposed to birds of prey, as the 

uge top-knot hides from view the enemy; they are 
a beautiiul fowl, and constant layers, but their egg 
is light, thin and watery. The Creoles or Bolton 
Greys are objectionable also, on that account, the 
egzs possessing no flavor like the rich game eggs. 

Jersey Blues, are too tender for winter use, and 
liable to phosphative deposits in the feet, called 
gout; this disease is common among the barn-yard 
fowl, when fed constantly on corn. 

Tae Spanish.—It has been affirmed by one of our 
best judges that there is so much less richness in 
the Spanish fowl’s egg than in that of the Cochin- 
China, that two eggs of the last would make as good 
a custard as three of the first. There is a great 
ditference of opinion about the Jaying properties of 
the Spanish fowls; some persons find them excel- 
lent layers, while many complain that, although 
their eggs is very large, the number which they 
lay are very small. Tne Spanish fowl’s egg is 
thick in form, and the shell is white. 

The following closely condensed hints, copied 
from an English paper, contain as many valuable 
suggestions of a practical character, as could be 
crowded in the same space, and will be valuable to 
those who cannot read a long treatise:— 

Pouttry Hovse.—‘‘The floor should be cleaned 
at any rate once a week. It should be sprinkled 
with sawdust, ashes, peat, or—best of all—peat 
charcoal. The nests should be lined with moss, 
heath or short straw; neither long straw nor hay 
should be used—the darkest nests are preferred by 
the hens.”” A Poultry Yard should contain: 1, A 
grass plot; 2, fine gravel; 3, slaked lime, or other 
calcareous matter; 4, ashes kept dry by. being 
placed under cover; 5, pure water. Eggs: Hens 
of the best variety will lay in a season from 160 to 


* 210 each, or on an average, 185, which at the rate 


of even Lid. per score, will realize 9s. 10d. per hen. 
Breed: Evidently the best are the Dorking, and 
fowls which have black legs are the best for roast- 
ing, while those with white legs are the best for 


boiling.’’ For laying, the Dutch everyday layers 
or the Spanish are excellent. Sitting: Having ob- 
served that the earliest chicks in the neighborhood 
were every year in possession of the same person, 
we were induced to ascertain the eause. We found 
that the eggs were not taken from the nesf, and as 
soon as she had about 13 she commenced to sit. 
Fowls indeed, in their native haunts; never lay 
more eggs in a season than they cam hatch. Those 
who keep Dutch every day layers, or the Spanish 
hen, should keep three or four Dorking hens to do 
the hatching business. Remember that no success 
can be expected from poultry keeping—Ist, If their 
houses be damp, cold, unclean, or badly ventilated; 
2d, if the food they eat does not closely approxi- 
mate to that which they obtain in a state of nature, 
viz: a mixture of vegetabie and animal food;- 3d, 
if the water they drink be stagnant, the drainage of 
the manure heaps, &c. 

Diseases aND Remepies or Pouttrry.—Provide 
if you can aseperate place for the sick. 

Cuiprinc.—This singular and fatal disease of the 
digestive organs often proceeds from exposure to 
wet or cold. Remove the chickens to a warm and 
comfortable place; if they appear very ill put them 
into wool or flannel; add to half a pint of thick 
gruel a desert spoonful of linseed oil, give half a 
tea-spoonful in the course of the day. 

Fiux.—Is generally produced by too much soft 
food; change of diet therefore is the best remedy, 
while rice, a little hemp seed, and whole wheat, 
are excellent. Give every other day from five to 
ten drops of spirits of turpentine, mixed with bar- 
ley meal. 

Tue Pip.—Wash the mouth twice a day, witha 
mixture of equal parts of tincture of myrrh and 
water, a more simple remedy is to rub some com- 
mon salt on. the sore place. 

Tue Rovr (the Gargle in Geese.)—This is one 
fatal result of ill-feeding and want of cleanliness. 
Medicine can do little; gfve one grain of antimoni- 
al powder twice a day in a little mixed food. 

Vermin.—Keep them clean; provide and keep 
dry dust for them to bask in; and also fresh fine 
gravel for the sake of the small pebbles which they 
need for their gizzards. 


Deer Pioveninc.—John Taylor, of Caroline, 
Va. in his **.frator,’’ in his chapter on Indian corn, 
after laying down manuring as the first thing to be 
attended to, says:—‘‘The second is to plough vast- 
ly deeper than we plough at present. In our dry 
and hot climate, the preservation of the moisture, 
and the inhalation of the atmosphere, are sufficient 
reasons for this. To these are to be added, the 
deepening of the soil, and an increase of pasture 
for the plant. The maize is a little tree, and pos- 
sesscs roots correspondent to its size; these roots 
will of course strike deeper, both to procure nour- 
ishment and to strengthen this small tree against 
severe winds. It follows witha great degree of 
probability, that this large plant requires deeper 
ploughing than a smaller one. Yet we plough 
shallower in its cultivation than the people of Eu- 
rope do in cultivating wheat.” 


Horn Ail.—Mr. J. G. Burritt of Moreland, N. Y. 
put a table-spoonful of whiskey into each ear of an 
animal to cure the horn distemper. He says 
alcohol or brandy reduced one half will answer the 
same purpose. 
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WHITMAN’S WROUGHT IRON RAIL-WAY HORSE-POWER AND SEPARATOR. 








The above cut represents a Wrought Iron Railway Horse Power and Separator, which threshes and 
cleans the grain at one operation. 

Jno. G. Powell, of Montgomery Co. Va. says of it:—*‘It threshed during the last season, more than 
5000 bushels of wheat, whilst its wear has scarcely been perceptible, and its cost of repair not more 
than fifty cents. I am not prepared to say what is the largest quantity of wheat threshed in any one 
day, but I am satisfied that when every thing was in good order, we seldom threshed Jess than 200 
bushels a day. The machine was in operation about 36 days—threshed 37 crops—frequently having to 
be moved twice in a day—and threshed 5400 bushels, making an average per day of 150 bushels during 
the season. The same pair of horses was used during the whole season, and, when they stopped work 
were in about the same order as when they commenced. In conclusion, I will only add, that this 
Power and Thresher, (Whitman’s,) excels any other I have ever seen, in saving of hands, horses, 


wages, provisions, and wheat. 
THE MICHIGAN PLOW—SMITH’S PATENT, 








— ——— 

This Plow consits of tw plows, placed one before the other, on the same beam. The forward one 
takes a furrow from 3 to 6 inches deep, separating the roots of the grass or vegetable matter, and lays 
its slice surface down in the bottom of the previous furrow; and the after one follows from 5 to 6 in- 
ches deeper, and raises and deposits its slice on the top of the forward one. In being raised and turned, 
the sub-soil is broken and mellowd, and spread loose and evenly over the sward or vegetable matter 
and manures, and in such depth as admits of plowing and harrowing in hag without disturbing them. 


The draft of the plow is said to be less than that of most plows taking same sized furrow; it does 
better plowing in hard ground and in ope ground, and ground not brought to smoothness by use, than 
is done with the common 4 a single plowing with it disposes of the vegetable matter, and mellows 
the ground more effectually than is done in summer-fallowing with the common plow, by ploughing the 
ground twice. 

This Plow received a special premium of $15 from the New York State Agricultural Society, at their 
Exhibition and Work of Plows, in June, 1850; and also a Gold Medal from the Massachusetts Charita- 
ble Mechanic Association, at their Anoual Exhibition in 1850. 


SUB-SOIL PLOW. CENTRE DRAUGHT PLOW. 


= 


The sab-eotl plow ts light in structere, imple in ite construction, eos) to drall aad management, od 
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with the strate, ond leaving 16 Om the best possible comditeom te be ected upon by the etme 
phere. to f the deseent of = tee by Bitrate e eed to obed 2 wafesimg suppl) of moveture bo 
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oest happily combined. Freee te 118 
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_ For disseminating Lime, Suano, Plaster, Chemical Manures, Grain, Grass Seeds, &c.—It 

1S simple, and there are not achines calculated to economise Jabor and expense equal to this, 

or perform so much with so May expense of outlay, and should and must become generally used. 
Price, complete, - - - - - - - . 50 to $60. 


MARYLAND SELF SHARPENING PLOW, No. 8, wit suBsolr. F:XTURE ATTACHED. 





a > - ~~ —_ 


The above cut shows the construction of this admirable Plow. It is made both with left and right 
hand mould boards, and combines a most perfect self-sharpening principle. The points are made of 
stee! bars, which may be reversed at least a dozen times, thus being equa! in durability to a dozen or- 
dinary points. The share may be made either of cast or wrought iron, which is also self-sharpening 
The clevis or draught tackle is perfect, quite unique, and prevents the possibility of breaking the beam 
by sudden jerks, may be shifted to or from the lad, and set deeper or shallower with the utmost pre. 
cision and dispatch. Price, $4.75 to 614. 


Domestic Guane.—F. Woodbridge, in the Ohio] thoroughly, which is not so agreeable a as the 
Farmer, gives the following mode of making Do- | emmonia is apt to make the tears run w mining 
mestic Guase as « topdressing for his corn) I have tried almost every bind of for 
crope:—He says corn, bat have found nothing te compare with my 

**] take my leached ashes, and te four barrel: | The best time to put the above of 
put one bushel of hen manure, and min them well ev col peg before a rete. | om cere 4 will 
With o shovel, and thea cover the whole with plas add one te the erep.” 
ter be a fow dewe the whole aes will be coe 
pletely dry sed if | do mot wick to ase the compost ot Petites fr deme oes well 
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Opening of a New Volume. 

At the commencement of a new volume, the oc- 
easion seems a fitting one, to return our sincere ac- 
knowledgments to our patrons for the many favors 
and evidences of partiality which we have received 
at their hands. Marks of approbation as to the 
course we have pursued, such as we have received, 
always serve as incentives to increased energy, and 
stimulate the mental, as well as physical faculties 
to renewed action; for, let any say what they may 
to the contrary, there is no greater truth than this, 
® that the bestowal of praise, when the object of it is 
® conscious of its sincerity, is always grateful to the 
heart of the recipient of it. In looking back 
» through the past year, and examining the numer- 
~ our proofs of the partiality ana friendship of our 

ers, were we to say we did not feel both grate- 
ful and proud, we should aflect a modesty as un- 
called for as it would be out of place, for while 
men may becomingly reject flattery as being dis- 
tasteful, it certainly does not behove them ina 
spirit of fastidious delicacy, to be insensible to the 
influence of well intentioned compliments, when 
coming unsought from sources whose elevation im- 
parts value to them. 

To hundreds of our patrons, with whom we have 
no personal acquaintance, we have been indebted, 
unsolicited, for large lists of new subscribers to our 
Journal. What but a lively sense of the benefit our 
labors were bestowing upon the Agricultural in- 
terests of the country, could have induced those 
gentlemen to tax their time, and exert their influ- 
ence, for our benefit? Nothing. With such de- 
monstrations of the favor of our readers, we should, 
indeed, be lost to what is due to courtesy, did we 


acknowledge, as we do, our high estimate 
‘Mbligations they have placed us under, and 
we do so, we would pray be permitted to ask 


each and al) others of our patrons, to take example 
by the Spirits, to which we have alluded, 
and exert their influenee among their friends and 
neighbors, to procure for us increased patronage. 
We are very certain, that there is no subscriber to 
the American Fanner, who, if he were to make 
the necessary exertion anrong his immediate neigh- 
bours and friends, that could not procure for us a 
score of additional patrons. If we are correct in 





/ 

this opinion, and we believe we are, may we not 
confidently appeal to the friendly interest. which 
all our readers feel for the suecess of Agriculture 
—which they feel for the old pioneer Journal—and 
ask each of them, one and all, to make the effort to 
see who can secure us the largest number of new 
subscribers. 

Passing, then, from what is personal to ourself, 
let us remind the agricultural public, that as they 
belong to the first interest of our great-country, it 
behooves them to see to it, that justice be done to 
it. Though agriculturists number four-fifths of 
the entire population, it is a startling truth, that 
they have received Jess benefit from state as well 
as the general government, than the most insignifi- 
cant interest in the Union. Every other class of 
the community are legislated for at the expense of 
millions; but when anything is asked for the great 
agricultural interest—for that interest that sup- 
ports all others, a deaf ear is turned to theit clam, 
though founded in equity, and calculated to benefit 
the whole nation. 1s there any remedy for this de- 
nial of justice? We say there is. If agriouiturists 
will be faithful to themselves, they can compe! jus- 
tice, by electing only such men to the State und 
National Legislatures, as will not only acknow- 
ledge, but grant their claims—as. will bring for- 
ward and support such measures in furtherance of 
the interests of agriculture, as may be required by 
its wants. Agricu.turaL Scuoo.s—Exreaimen- 
tat Farms—-Georocica, Survers—Borayica1. 
ExpLorations—uppon broad and: comprehensive 
scales—are all needed to give to agriculture the 
dignified position to which it is entitled as a sci- 
ence, and these can be only secured by the foster- 
ing care of government, being beyond the reach of 
individual enterprise. It may be said, that govern- 
ment has not the power under the constitution to 
grant these things. If not, the same thing may be 
said in relation to the erpation of Naval and Mili- 
tary Schools—to the increase of the Navy for the 
protection of Commerce. For the exercise of these 
there are no specific grants of power in the letter 
of the constitution, and is only to be reconeiled by 
its spirit, by that incidéntal power, which apper- 
tains to every government, be its form what jt may 
—in furthering and protecting the interests of its 
people. We throw out these suggestions and ‘in 
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voke for them the calm and deliberate considera- 
tion of our readers. 

With regard to the present volume, we can only 
say, thatiit shall be our pleasure, as it is our duty, 
to leave no exeftions unessayed to keep uP if not 
add to, the high reputation the American Farmer 
now holds in the j ent of the agricultural com- 
munity. - In each number will be found I}lustra- 
tions and LPescriptions of Rural Architecture, 
Stock, and Agricultural Implements which may be 
deemed of practical value to thoge,in whose service 
we labor-—the resources gt Our comunand ate abun- 
dant, and in this respect we can preniise.té impart 
increased interest to our Journal. 


WORK FOR THE MONTH... 
“JULY. 

We have arrived at a period of time in the revo- 
ution of months, when it is necessary, that every | 
grain grower should put forth his every energy to 
meet the demands upon his force—when he should 
put forth all his tact—all his management—and call 
up all his judgment—not only to harvest, but to 
preserve his grain after it shall have been cut down. 
And as such is the case, we shall proceed forthwith 
to point out such things, as should be immediately 
attended to, toensure success. First then let us 
vegin with 





Harvestine Grain. 


in most of the Southern States, where our jour- 
nal circulates, the wheat harvest will have been ac- 
complished before this number reaches our patrons. 
And as we last month called attention to this sub- 
ject, they had the benefit of much we may now 
say, as well as those with whom this work has 
yet to be performed; but as it is useful to.remind 
such of our friends, as may not have cut their 
grain, of certain duties which we deem necessary, 
in advance of the time for commencing this impor- 
tant work, and as there is a broad area of fields to 
be cut and gathered, a repetition of our advice may 
not be out of place, as from the varied nature of 
an agriculturist’s occupation, the memory may be 
at fault, as to the time when many things should be 
attended to—and as jogging the membries of such 
may conduce to good results, we shali enter some- 
what into detail, as to certain matters which should 
be promptly attended to. 

Harvest Impcements anv Toots. 

Among the most important things which a grain 
grower should attend to, is that of seeing, in ad- 
vance of the time of harvest, that all his inplements 
and tools are in good order, and that his supply is 
ample, and of good quality; for, as to quality, we 
maintain, that that is the most important point. 
Look ye then, to quality, more than to price; for, 
in saving afew dollars in the price of an article, 
you may find out to your cost, when it is too late to 
remedy the evil, that it was false economy. Ai:- 
most countless numbers of agricultural implements 
and tools, are thrust into Southern markets, with 
certificates of excellence, from Northern maoufac- 
pee are in reality, ‘utterly worthless—more 
r 
than to 


aving been to fini , 
incon ac ebtoiei is 
pe bony than of benefit to agp hua 96% 


covers we ; low price, in many cases, may be 
assumed the evidence of worthlessness; igh 
sounded printed recommendations, from men whom 
the purchaser knows not, may frequently be con- 
sidered as proof, that the manufacturer was con- 
scious that his manufactures required bolstering, to 
give them a passport to the favor of the too credu- 
lous public. In view of these considerations, we 
caution our agricultural friends and patrons, to be 
wary and cautious from whom, and what they buy; 
in their purchases, they should look to the adapta- 
tion of the article bought, to the purposes for which 
it may be intended, and its strength and durability, 
and not to the dandyism of the style of its finish. 
All the mplements rnd tools on hand, should be 
personally inspected by the owner. He should not 
confide this duty to any one; for be that one whom 
he may, it may be taken for granted, that he lacks 
in nine cases out of ten, that interest which ensures 
fidelity. In thus saying, we speak from dear bought 
experience while farming, and not with the view 


| of throwing undeserved odium upon any one, or 


unnecessarily pronouncing anathemas upon any 
portion of mankind; but our experience of many 
years, taught us that employees, generally, were 
not to be relied upon; for unless wien personally 


| present, we mostly found that the art of killing 


time was the only one they practiced. We say 
then, inspect, yourself, all your implements and 
tools appertaining to the business of the harvest— 
submit each one to the strictest scrutiny of your 
judgment, and have all that may require it, forth- 
with repaired and put in first rate order, so that 
they may be in readiness before you commence your 
work for the harvest field, as it is the indispensable 
duty of every agricultor, to anticipate his wants so 
far as regards the appliances of his occupation. 

In the commencement of this branch of duty, we 
have said that the supply of implements and tools 
should be ample, and we will here add, that true 
economy will be found in even having a lus, to 
supply such articles as may be liable to be broken, 
as accidents often occur, and much time lost, where 
such provident care is not observed. 

Harvest Hands—value of the presence of the Pro- 
prietor.—Next in order, is your harvest hands. If 
your home supply should not be sufficient to cut 
down, and secure your grain in good time from those 
injuries incident to exposure to rains, look about 
you at once, and engage others; see to it, that you 
get sober, industrious men, and good harvesters— 
men who know whata good day’s work is, and 
have iotegrity enough to perform it—who have 
brains enough to know, that defrauding an employer 
in the time that he had purchased, is, in fact, noth- 
ing more nor less than a moral robbery, which if 
ost snolhabe by statutable law, will be punished 
by that Power from which there is no appeal. In 
calculating the mumber of hands you will require io 
the field, be liberal in your judgment—nay, add 
twenty-five per cent. to the number you fix 
upon; for you may rest. assured, that, in bare 
time, it is good to have more than what you may 
conceive to be enough, as we have known 
portions of crops lost to the owners, by adopting 
too parsimonious a policy in providing hands. Lib- 

; in this respect, is the only policy justified by 
enlightened economy—is the only policy that can 
protect a proprietor’s interest. And, 
ding a full force, sponse, by aavetenseonin De ( 





satel auane ne, Wa pespees, of sales then for 
; show than use. High 
Paine ence, it should be recollected, often 


the faithful discharge duty from eve: 
therein, whether he be slave or hireling. You may 
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take our word for it, that your presence, personal su-, 
pervision, and allention in the field, will add forty. 
per cent, to the amount of work done. The pres-| 
ence of the proprietor and employer, is at once a} 
proof, that he.is regardful of his interest, and that) 
he is determined to make every man do his duty. 
A consciousness of this by the workmen, inspires | 
them with a zeal, that nerves their arms for toil, | 
and inspires them with a feeling, which though not; 
natural, makes the faithJess faithful, and renders! 
the sluggard an energetic workman. Care, atten-| 
tron and interest, on the part of the employer, begets, 
care, attention and interest on the part of the em-, 
ployees, and ‘transforms many, whose wont it is, to 
kill time, into faithful workers. The eyes of the) 
proprietor hath most wonderful power over the ac-| 
tions of those under him; they make the idly dis-| 
posed industrious—it may be against their will;— 
the slovenly neat in the manner of doing their 
work; they exact justice from a class of people 
with whom moral considerations are things neither 
known nor cared for. Jack Falstaff, the braggart 
and pick-purse of Shakspeare, boasted that he 
could not be forced to do anything by compulsion; 
but we tell yo that by the proper use of your 
eyes in the harvest field, you can compel justice to be 
done to you. Be you then, present, make your eyes, 
do their duty, and you may rest assured, that your | 
interest will be conserved thereby. 
Supplies for Harvest.—Harvest time is always | 
looked to as the period of the year when the labo- 
rer’s fare is better and fuller than at any other time, 
and this feeling is both natural and proper. It is | 
natural, because there is an extraordinary draft | 
made upon the physical powers of the laborers, un- 
der circumstances of great exhaustion, caused alike | 
by toil and heat, and nature requires increased | 
nourishment to counteract the cebilitating effects of | 
exhaustion. It is proper, because time-honored | 
custom has satictified the practice, and it stands} 
justified by humanity, as well as by interest. Both | 
these considerations do, as they ought to, influence | 
a proprietor when he is making his purchases upon | 
such occasious. What he may buy, should be good | 
in quality, and bountiful in quantity; for among the | 
strong motives which operate upon the jaborer’s! 
heart, and serve to give energy ani tone to his arms, | 
nerves, and muscles, there is none more certain in| 
producing good effects, than kind treatment and | 
enerous fecding; for man is prone to yielding to} 
the first, while in his nature, be his condition what | 
it may, he is more or less epicurean in his appe- 
tites. Of the latter propensity, we have daily evi- 
dences of the truth of our proposition, where we 
we had the least right toexpect it. It should then, 
be the care, as it is the interes% of proprietors, to 
see that the viands which he may have prepared for 
his harvest hands, are such as to tempt the appe- 
tite, while they strengthen the inward man, as good 
li hath a two-fold operation in it; while it has 
at icy to wy a kindly spirit, it renews the 
bodily powers, and, as a consequence, ensures ca- 
y Yor, wil The certainty of receiving both 
treatment and generous feeding, jures the la- 
wer to such employment, and gives the proprietor 
a of. » which under other circumstan- 
ees he would | ; 80 that he receives back 
compound interest in the excess of labor he there- 
wae. c.oreey dollar of oust he may make, 
in provid e ditional provisions for his harvest- 
ers. This isa truth that we have seen often ex- 
emplified, and hence we commend the practice to 








first laid down, to wit:—to cut when the stalk, 3 or 


our readers, because we know that they will be the 
recipients of benefits from it; first in: their good 
names, and, secondly, in the weight of their purses. 

Luncheons.—It will be the interest of the:master, 
to provide his men between each meal, with a lun- 
cheon.. The five or tén minutes which may be'thus 
consumed at each lunch, will be nothing compared 
with the increased quantity of work which the 
hands will beable to accomplish, and which they 
doubtless will accomplish. 

Drinks for Harvest.—There is nothing which cre- 
ates thirst more than laboring in the sun—and 
such being the case, it is the duty of the master to 
have a cool and refreshing drink supplied at least 
ouce in each hour to his hands in the feld. A hand 
would be well occupied, whose time was devoted 
to this object, and it would be well to have a small 
hand-cart fitted up with a 5 gallon keg or half bar- 
rel, in which should be a drink comprised, in the 
proportion of 5 gallons of water, 14 gallon of mo- 
lasses, and 14 lb. of ginger. The whole should be 
well stirred together, and served out hourly, . This 
drink we have frequently recommended, because 
we kuow it to be invigoratin:, retreshing, and safe, 
no matter how cold the water may be. The cooler 
the water, the more gratefu} will it be to the pal- 
ate—the more refreshing to the system—the, surer . 
of giving tone and strength to the harvester. 

Hours of Work—Time at Dinner.—In the hot and 
consuming weather that usually prevails at harvest, 
the laborers should be made to go at the earliest 
morn to their work, and work in the evening till 
twilight. But, at dinner time, they should be al- 
lowed from.114 to 2 hours. Such arrangement we 
are very sure would conduce to the interest of the 
master, and to the comfort of the hands. There is 
nothing more enervating to the man of toil, than 
laboring under the direct rays of the mid-day sun— 
nothing more restorative to the wearied system, 
than rest at that period of the day. Such a dispo- 
sition of time, and such indulgence at the dinner 
hour, we feel assured would enable the hands to do 
more work, and would be infinitely better for the 
master. The former would be refreshed when 
they most needed it, and the latter be ensured in 
more work, 

Disposition of the Cut Grain —All the grain that 
may be cut through the day, should: be set up in 
well formed -hooks, before the hands leave the field 
in the evening. If this rule is not strictly adhered 
to, great injury to the grain may result from rains, 
which so mp g occur throughout harvest. If 
the appearances of the sky were such as to justify 
expectation of rain, no matter at what hour of the 
day, we would have the grain that might be then, 
cut set up into shooks. 

Time of Cutting. —We will here repeat what we 
have often said before,—all grain should be cut be- 
fore it is dead-ripe. The proper time we think is,” 
when the stalk for three or four inches immediatel 
beneath the head, becomes yellow and arid. From, 
the best received opinion that we have seen, it is 
thought best to commence harvest from 7'to 10 
days before it may be thought the grain would be- 
come per ys if it were left standing. This is: 

bly a time; but as human judgment would. 
liable to err, in judging what would be the state, 

of the grain so long ahead, as. the contingences of, 
the weather might retard or hasten the ripening. 
process, and they are beyond the ken of man, we 
think the safest rule will be found to be the one wa. 
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4 inches below the head, becomes yellow and arid. 
If cut then, there will be found sap erough in the 
lower part of the stalks, to carry on the ripening 
process. If cut then, shattering will be prevented, 
and a very serious loss guarded against. From the 
time that this arid appearance beneath the head 
presents itself, it must be plain to the common 
sense and sagacity of every thinking farmer, that 
the grain can derive no benefit from the earth, as, 
from the aridity of the stalk under the head, the 
medium of supply from that quarter is necessarily 
cut off; while, from the condition of the leaves at 
that period, their powers of absorption must be 
materially blunted, so that the quantity of nutri- 
ment derived from the atmosphere must be consid- 
ered but trifling. This may be considered a mere 
opinion. If it be mere opinion, it is opinion based 
on common sense and reason. But it will be re- 
collected that this opinion is supported by the exact 
and intelligent experiments of Mr. John Hannan, 
one of the most enlightened practical farmers that 
England can boast of. The results of his experi- 
ments were, lst—that wheat cut before being ripe, 
weighed more; 2nd—that it made more flour, and 
3d—thatit made better flour. The same result at- 
tended the experiments of Messrs. Vaux and Sales, 
of France, as well as of our own countryman, Mr. 
John C. Reid, of Laporte, Indiana. 
Currine Grass ror Hay. 

All grass cut for hay, should be cut when the 
grass isin blossom. 

Sowiwve Mitter ror Hay. 

Millet seed may be sown up to the 10th of this 
month, if the crop is intended for hay. The ground 
should-be heavily manured, ploughed deeply and 
well, then harrowed and rolled. The ground thus 
prepared, should be sown with 3 or 4 pecks of 
millet seed to the acre; the ground be then dusted 
over with a bushel of plaster to the acre, the seed 
por saps lightly harrowed in and the ground 
rolled. 

When sown so late, the millet should be cut as 
soon as it is thoroughly in blossom, to guard 
against being injured by an early frost, which 
proves very injurious. 

Upon a deep loamy soil, manured with twenty 
double horse-cart loads of stable and barn-yard 
manure, or 400 Ibs. of guano and 1 bushel of plas- 
ter, per acre, if the land is well ploughed and pre- 
pared, one acre of ground will produce from 3 to 
4 tons of hay. 

As this grass is the native of a southern clime, 
and delights in the sun, our friends in the Southern 


States, instead of buying Northern or Eastern hay, 
— — millet for hay, and keep their money 
PF 


Wer Meapows. 

pin have any wet meadows that are encum- 

bered with coarse, sour  ceaeehe avail yourselves of 

the opportunity which will be afforded by the en- 

three months, and have your wet lands 

ehed and under-drained, and you ma: reese 
the coarse grasses, after your meadows shal! ha’ 
by the cultivated and thus con 













a Soil moderately moist—they thrive not in wet ones’ 
By ditching and draining such lands, if these ope- 
rations are thoroughly done, the health of your 
farm will be greatly improved, while you will have 
the satisfaction of finding, that those parts of your 
lands which are now profitless and, comparatively 
nuisances, are the most productive arable lands on 
your estates. 

As regards their management, after draining and 
drying them, we would plough them up, harrow 
them, then apply 50-bushels of lime, or 100 bush- 
els of marl, per acre, spread it evenly over the 
surface, harrow it in—roll; then seed to grass, Nar- 
row the grass seed lightly in, and roll the land with 
a heavy roller. 

As to the kinds of grass seed, we have to remark, 
that Timof''y and Red-top, or either alone, would 
suit such lands best. 

As a first crop, a crop of corn or potatoes might 
be taken off the land before being seeded down to 


‘grass. 


Wer Lanps GENERALLY. 

All wet arable lands, should be thoroughly un- 
der-drained; for while they may remain in their 
present wet state, they can only begpaid to possess 
one-half their productive powers. It may also be 
said, that so long as they may remain in their pres- 
ent wet condition, they are susceptible only of but 
partial improvement; for neither organic or in- 
organic manures—putrescent or mineral manures— 
can exert their full meliorating force, while the 
land upon which they may be spplied, remains sat- 
urated with water. To apply barn-yard or stable 
manure, guano, or bone dust to such lands, is a 
hopeless labor and waste of money. We say then, 
drain first, and manure afterwards, if you desire to 
get your outlay back with interest. 

Fait Porarogs. 

Work these frequently, keep them clean, and the 
ground open, and dust them three or four times 
with a mixture comprised of 5 bushels of ashes, 3 
bushels of slaked lime, 2 bushels of salt, and one 
bushel of plaster. , 

Fart Turns. 

We call attention to this root thus early, be- 
cause we think the best time for sowing turnip seed 
is about the 25th of this month. By sowing thus 
early, if the first seeding should fail, there will be 
time enough to get them in—and it is well to look 
ahead and anticipate contingencies. If grown for 
cattle feeding, the following kinds, at this season, 
are the best, viz:—Dale’s Hybrid, Yellow Aberdeen, 
and Yellow Stone. Rutabaga turnip we should pre- 
fer to either of the preceding varieties, but, for 
cattle feeding, this variety should have been sown 
last month, as we stated in our last number. This 
variety may, however, be sown up to the 10th of 
this month. 

Dale’s Hybrid, Yellow Aberdeen, and Yellow 
Stone, are hardy varieties, and keep well. 

For table use, we Leen the Red-top—The Nor- 
folk, however, yields more. , 

As a turnip for table use in 
is probably the best kind. 

may be sown as late as the middle of Ju- 
groand should be heavily man 
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acte—or what would he equally good, would be a 
mixture of 10 bushels of gskes, 5 bushels of lime, 
2 bushels of salt, and 1 bushel of plaster, to be tho- 
roughly mixed together, broadcast, harrowed in 
with the seed, and the ground then rolled: 
Turnip Soils.—The soils best adapted to the tur- 
nip culture, are deep, rich sands, and sandy loams. 

Preparation of the Ground.—Lands intended for 
turnips, should, if practicable, be ploughed twice; 
the first ploughing should be 8 cr 10 inches in 
depth—the latter 4 inches. At each ploughing, the 
land should be thoroughly harrowed and rolled, so 
as to produce a fine tilth. If two p‘oughings be 
given, the putrescent or nutritive manure, should 
be divided—one-half to be spread broadcast and 
ploughed in at the first ploughing, the other half at 
the second; the ground at each ploughing to be 
thoroughly harrowed and rolled, unless the manure 
be bone-earth, which should be harrowed in. ° 

If but one ploughing be given, the manure, if 
well rotted stable or barn-yard dung, or guano,4 
should be ploughed in. If bone-earth be the ma- 
nure, then that should be harrowed in. 

Mode of Seeding.—The drill husbandry is the best 
for turnips of @ll kinds, but as that is not fashiona- 
ble with our go-ahead people, we shall confine our- 
self to the broadcast plan. The soil being pre- 
pared, as we have stated in the preceding paragraph, 
and rolled, the turnip seed must be thinly sown 
and harrowed in lightly; then there should be 
broadcasted over each acre, 10 bushels of ashes, 2 
bushels of salt, 5 bushels of slaked lime, and one 
bushel of plaster, which done, the ground should 
be rolled. 

Preparation of the Seed.—Soak the seed 12 or 24 
hours in fish oil then drain off the oil, and dry the 
seed. in a mixture comprised of 7 parts ashes and 1 
part flour of sulphur; the ashes and flour of sul- 


marsh or river mud, 2 bushels of salt, 5 bushels of 
lime, and 10 bushels of ashes, well mixed together, 
thrown into bulk and permitted to remain three 
weeks in bulk, will grow an acre of fine turnips. 

Quantity of Seed per acre.—If sown by a very 
skilful hand, 1 lb. of-seed will answer, but the sa- 
fest plan is to sow 116 Ib. 

Time of Seeding.—The best time for sowing Red- 
top, Norfolk, ma other varieties of turnips for ta- 
ble use, is the 25th July—they may, however, be 
sown as late as the 10th of August. 

Ruta-baga seed, when sown for table use in the 
spring, should be sown about the middle of July. 

The Yellow Aberdeen, the Yellow Stone, and 
Dale’s Hybrid, should be sown from the 25th of Ju- 
ly to the first of August. They require Jongef time 
to grow than the Red-top, Norfolk, &c. 

Examination or Pgacn ‘Trees. 

If the roots of your peach ‘trees were not exam- 
ined last month for worms, do so early this. ‘Un- 
cover the roots, and wherever yousee a hole, in- 
sert the point of a piece: of wire, pen knife, or 
knitting needle, and kill the worm ensconced there- 
in, then return the earth to the roots, and broadcast 
around each tree, a mixture of 7 parts salt, and | 
part saltpetre, allowing to each tree one quart, 
which is to be broadcasted over the ground under 
each tree—then give to the body of the tree a paint- 
ing of the soft soap, salt and flour of su phur mix- 
ture. 

Orcmarps. 

If the bark of your apple trees is filled with 
moss, or is scabby, or rossy, scrape, and paint them 
from the earth up to the limbs, with a mixture com- 
prised of 2 gallons of soft soap, 1 quart of salt, and 
1 pound of flour of sulphur. ‘These ingredients to 
be well mixed together and put on with a brush.- 





phur to be thoroughly mixed together before being 
mixed with the oiled and drained turnip seed. 

Culture.—When the plants first come up, sprin- 
kle fish oil over them early in the morning, while the 
dew is on the plants; repeat this each morning un-| 
til the plants get into the rough leaf. 

When the turnips get to be three or four inches 
high, run @ light harrow through them; this will 

artially thin them out, and destroy the grass. 
hen the roots are of the size of a walnut, thin 
out so as to stand from & to 10 inches apart, taking 
care to destroy the grass with the hand, and to stir | 
the ground between them with the hoe, avoiding 
earthing up the bulbs. At intervals of a week 
apart, hoe them again twice in the same way; by 
which time the leaves will have covered the ground, 
and your culture will be at an end. 

Manures—kinds—quantities.—1. 20 loads of well, 
rotied manure will grow an acre of turnips—to be 
ploughed in. 

2. 4 bushels of bone-dust, dissolved in sulphuric 
acid, mixed with 200 pounds of guano, 2 bushels of 
salt, and 1 bushel of plaster, well mixed together, 
broadcasted over the land and hatrowed in, will 
grow an acre of turnips. 

‘3. 10 bushels of bone-dust, mixed with 2 bush- 


ther, bi d over the ground, and harrowed 
will grow an acre of turnips. 

“Whatever menures may be used, the ground 
should receive a top-dressing of 10 bushels of ash- 
es, 5 of slaked lime, and 1 of plaster, per acre. 

4. 5 double horse-cart loads of stable manure, 5 
do. of cow manure, both well rotted, 10 loads of 





If your orchard has not beén recently manured, 
form for each acre, a compost composed of 

20 double horse-cart loads of marsh or river mud, 

10 bushels of ashes, 

1 bushel of salt, and 
2 bushels of bone-dust. 

Mix the compost well together, spread it evenly 
over the surface, plough it in 2 or 3 inches dee}, 
then harrow and roll, 

Peacu, Pump ann Cuerry Trees. 

All blighted limbs should ‘be cut off and burned 
Busnes, Baamsies, Briars, Sprouts anp Weeps 

Eradicate all these from your farm. 

Cu.ture or Roor Crops. 

Keep your root crops free from grassand weeds, 

and the soil open to sun, dew and rains. 
Formation or Compost Hears. 

Gather and form into compost, as we advised 
this time last year, all the refuse and other matefi- 
als therein recommended. 

PLovcHIne. tye? 

In ploughing for your principal fall grain crops, 

lough deeply—8 or 10 inches will prove beneficial. 

Don’t be alarmed at turning up a little poison. with 
the subsoil. & weingey 
Lowne asp -Marumoe. -.° 1 8 * 

Attend to this as we directed on page 13 of fast 
volume. ; ef i a 
wh ani or > nay ame 

Moisten your guano with strong salt brine; have 
all the lumps thoroughly broken by the back of a 
shovel or spade, arid then with every 100 s of 
guano, mix 25 pounds of plaster, and 1 bushel of 
salt, or you may mix with every 100 pounds of gu- 
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ano, 2 bushels of finely pulverized. charcoal, and 
moisten the guano with a strong solution of salt. 
Meapows. 

For setting. meadows, we refer you to.our ‘‘Es 
say on. Meadows, and their management, and the Cul- 
tivation Bh aad Se,’ Vol. 6, p. 333, April No.— 
p- 389 May No. : 

; Buckwueat. 


You may sow buckwheat as late as the 10th of 
this month. , 

Manure for Buckwheat.—On poor land, 10 bush- 
els of ashes, and 5 bushels of bone-dust, will bring 
a good crop—so will 200 ibs. of Guano and 2 bush- 
els of Sait. The bones must be moistened before 
being mixed with the ashes—the mixing must be 
thorough. 

_Broapcast Corn. 

Prepare an acre or two of land—convenient to 
your barn and cow yard, if practicable—manure it 
with 20 double horse-cart loads of stable and barn 
yard manure, or 400 pounds of guano, per acre} 
plough the manure in, harrow and cross-harrow— 
then roll, and sow on each acre 3 or 4 bushels of 
corn, broadcast; harrow and cross-harrow the corn 
in, and then roll. 

Two acres of broadcast corn, thus put in, would 
give you green provender enough to soil 20 cows 
trom the middle of August until frost—two acres 





hay-harvest, until Jate in the fall, when you must 
withdraw your stock until after the next hay-har- 
vest. The pasture should be cut, but not grazed 
the first. season. 
QUANTITIES AND xinps or Grass Seeps ron ix 
Acre. 
1 peck of Timothy seed, 
ushel of Kentucky Blue grass seed, 
bushel of Orchard Grass seed, 

1 bushel of tall Meadow Oat seed, 

3 pounds of Sweet-scented Vernal grass seed. 

Moisten the Orchard grass seed, and let it lie in 
bulk 12 hours,. then mix as much ashes with it a5 


them. 

Before, however, sowing your grass seeds, you 
must. apply the bone-dust, ashes, lime, salt, and 
plaster mixture, broadcast, harrow and cross-har- 


be in a condition to receive the grass seeds. The 
latter must be carefully sown, very lightly har 
| rowed in, and the ground rolled, when the work of 
creating a permanent pasture will have been ac- 
complished. 





From such @ pasture, prepared as we have sta- 
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will dry and separate the seed; that done, mix the — 
other seeds intimately with it, and carefully sow 


row the mixture in, and roll, when the ground will | 


nme 


wegen 


ted, you may, next year, cut'grass enough to make | 
| 30 tons of excellent hay, whose value will more 


thus pe og would enable you to yard those |than refund you the whole outlay of money and — 
cows of nights, for 2 months—enable you to carry | cost of preparation, while you will have a pasture 


them into winter quarters in good condition—ena- 
ble you to save their manure during that time, 


| that will last your life-time, perhaps longer, provi- 
| ded you harrow, top-dréss and roll it every second 


which would otherwise be lost.. The farmer’s pro- | year. 


fit comes out of attention to these matters. 
Fences. 

Examine; without delay, every panel of fence on 
your farm; do this personaily, and see that ali ne- 
cessary repairs are aera tog made. The July and 
August suns will soon burning up the grass 
where your cattle pasture, and they, as a necessary 
consequence of hunger, will be looking out for the 
weak points of your corn-field fences, in order that 
they may break in and satisfy the cravings of their 
appetites. H makes breachy cattle, and it is 
the business of the farmer to provide against this 
propessity. by securing his fences against their at- 
tacks. Attention to your fences now may save you 
many barrels of corn. 

Permanent Pasture. 


*Have you one? If not but have an old field that 
is now bringing you in nothing; but upon which 
a paying the same taxes as upon your pro- 

ive land, take our advice, and convert it into a 
permanent pasture. It will not»cost you as much 
as the crop of hay will be worth next year. Buy 
for ew th acre of it, 6 bushels of bone-dust. 10 bush- 
Saks deter adheamh eeshel ot, we os agra 

1 bushel of plaster. Mois- 
ten the bone-dust, form that into pie with the oth- 
substances, layer and Jayer about, nix the whole 


er 
Fg vaagen mit into bulk, pat the sides and 


are ready to 
» 80 as to fresh- 
fit to receive the 


grass pe ar ah ati will form you a 


which you may cut anpu- 
| my a grass tor hy ne a luxu- 
riant pasture for vour stock, from 3 weeks afle,. 


Conn Foppser.—A correspondent at Richmond, 
Va., writes us as follows: 


& 


“I have just seen a piece in your most estimable _ 


paper, in which you disapprove of pulling fodder 
‘or cutting tops, but you did not say at what time 
|the corn should be cut down. I will thank you, 
| therefore, to inform me, a young beginner, pn 
your next paper, at what time the corn may 
cut.”” 

The article to which our correspondent alludes, 
was not ours, but that of a correspondent. Whether 
it is best to cut up the corn, or cut the tops and 
pull the blades, is one of those vexed questions that 
may not be decided for a century, some corn grow 
ers preferring the one plan, and others the. other. 

hen the corn may be cut up at the ground, 
the proper time for that operation is, when the 
grain is thoroughly glazed. 

If any of our agricultural friends have made re 
liable experiments as to the economy of the two 
modes, we should be pleased to receive commuti- 
cations from them upon the subject. We have no 
doubt that if the stalks be cut up when the juiceis 
still flowing in them, and be properly dried, that 
the whole by aid of a corn stalk cutter, may be 
converted into good provender. 


New York State .—The 
haietore of New York, a! thie Tate Session 
a incorporati ew te 
prcdparg tts Aepreng  Melpap 
other co in 
e ms Smeataien embraces practical cae 
enti re, chemistry, mechanics, mathe 


matics, surveying, engineering geology, botany, 
the practical east at the farm, o the dairy. © 





and farm stock. as 
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a ILLUSTRATIONS OF POINTS OF CATTLE. 
’ A. Occipital Bone—B. on we —F, Lip—n. be —H. Dewla' em 
. Chest- I. Neck—t. Shoulder bade} Shouiner-porste nL, Crone G, Finck, Lain. Hipe or Huck, or Hooks Thur! 
or Wh'tl Bone, or Round Bone—T. Rump—W. Biates of the Belly— . Flank—X. Cord of the Tail—O. Fore-arm—F. 
Hock—p. the Elbow—r. the leg or Shank, Cannon Bone—z. Ear. 
hmond, 3 POINTS OF CATTLE. 
timable | In consequence of the diversity of opinion in re-} timate of its usefulness. So again of the Hereford, 
, fodder gard to the value of the points of Cattle in the sey-} whose double value in the yoke and in the shambles, 
hat time eral breeds, the N. Y. State Agricultural Society | requires a balance of properties, that is not called 
nk you, appointed a Committee to prepare ascale of points,| for in the animal whose only destination is the 
to consisting of eminent breeders and judges, consist-| butcher’s block. The Ayrshire is a breed whose 
may ing of Messrs. Francis Rotch, Lewis G. Morris, J. | improvement has had reference solely to dairy pur- 
M. Sherwood, Tho. Bell, L. Spencer, €. S. Wain- | poses; it would be destructive therefore, of that 
alludes, wright, R. H. VanRenssalaer, Erastus Corning, Jr.| very improvement, to require in this, either the 
W hether Lewis F. Allen, S. P. Chapman and Wm. H. So-| substance or symmetry of other breeds. 
tops and tham—Mr, Rotch was appointed by the com-} ‘Another consideration has also influenced the 
ions that mittee to prepare the seale, which was accord-| numerical value affixed to the same points in differ- 
rn grow- ingly j ee the points taken up separately, | ent breeds ; whichis, that where from a natural or 
34 fully iscussed, and the committee, after amend- | original tendency, there is a deficiency or a difficul- 
"ground, ments, unanimously approved of the same, and sub- | ty in bringing any one or more points up to a max- 
vyhen the mitted. them to the Executive Committee of the | imum, they are marked higher in that breed, than in 
State Society, by which they were adopted as the | one known to be naturally strong in that particular : 
made re rules for the guidance of the Judges at their Annual : for instance, it is more difficult from the general 
‘the two - Pairs. conformation of the animal, the heavy shoulder 
-ommuti- Than Mr. Rotch, whose fame and experience in |®d the massiveness throughout, required in the 
»haveno  Sswtch matters, is of world-wide renown, no more | Short Horn, to breed the crops full up and even, 
e juice is suitable person could have been selected, for the | than it has to do so in a North Devon ; hence, that 
ried, that © accomplishment of the important object in view— | point well developed in the Shot Horn is marked 4, 
may be 2nd his colleagues'‘on the committee were men of | in the North Devon only 3. So in the Ayrshire, 
the'right stamp to second his efforts—In presenting | Whose great excellence is her dairy properties, the 
his report, Mr. Rotch accompanied them with | Udder is. marked. 6,. while in the other varieties of: 
The Some introductory: remarks, from which we make improved breeds it is marked low, inasmuch as their 
a ‘the following quotation : jneeounnees: has had nhanons ne dep di 
H As to the points eaéblléaes, Ville per- turity, weight, symmetry, reduced offal, qu ‘ 
» Agric need be said, eyood the remark, that nd and the = feeding grr yielding the greatest 
the Stal. @nce has been liad to the particular uses and char-| *™°UDt of meat at the smallest expense. 
al “iS ted of the pear riety under consider- Powrs or Excertence in Carte, 
es, Mm - For instance, the heavy, massive form of : 
r, botany the’ beof-making, indolent Short Horn, would be, in | ~#dcptedby the New-York State vtgriculiural, Rociety, 
the dairy- © y of its de inapplicable to the North Devon, Sor the guidance of the Judges \. 
ie great excellence as a laborer on a light soil,| The numbers affixed to the points described form 
be one ofits leading considerations in the es-| the maximum that is to be allowed for each ; and ia 
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proportion as the animal undet examination is defi- 
cient in any point, so will the Judges decrease the 
number, even shquld nothing be allowed for that 
int. 

. Points which are characteristic, and therefore 
common to & breed, though very valuable in them- 
selves, are marked comparatively low, because they 
are easily obtained and demand but little skill or at- 
tention on the point of the breeder ; nevertheless, 
an aninial not possessing the characteristics of its 
own breed, must of necessity be almost worthless. 
Qn the other hand, it will be observed that points 
of less value, perhaps, in themselves, but which 
are characteristic deficiencies in the breedyor at any 
rate difficult to sustain at their maximum excel- 
lence, are marked numerically high. as they go far 
to complete or perfect the natural excellence of 
the anima). - 

Again, for the above reasons, it will be found 
that the some points, in different breeds, have different 
numerical values attached to them. 

points (100) or A sHORTHORN cow. 

Pepicree—showing. unbroken descent, on both 
sides, from known animals, derived from English 
herds, as found in the English or American Herd 
Books, and without this, an animal can not com- 
pete in this class. 

3—The Head, small, lean and bony, tapering to 
the muzzle. 

2—The face somewhat long, the fleshy portion of 
the wose of a light delicate color. 

2—The Eye is of great significance, and should 
be prominent, brightand clear— prominent”’ from 
an accumulation of ‘‘adeps’’ iv the back part of its 
socket, which indicates a tendency to lay on fat— 
**bright,”? as an evidence of a good disposition— 
‘‘clear,’’ a3 a guarantee of the animal’s health ; 
whereas a.dull, sluggish eye belongs to a slow feed- 
er, and a wild, restless eye betrays an unquiet, fit- 
ful temper. 

1— Horns—light in substance and waxy in 
color, and symmetrically set on the head ; the Zar 
large, thin, and with considerable action. , 

2—The Neck—rather short than long, tapering to 
the head ; clean in the throat, and full! at its base, 
o covering and filling out the points of the shoul- 

ers. 

14—The Chest—broad from point to point of the 
shoulders ; deep from the anterior dursal vertepra 
to the floor of the steruum, and both round and full 
just back of the elbows ; sometimes designated by 
the phrase, ‘thick through the heart.” ‘These are 

questionably the most important points in every 
animal,,as conntitution must depend on their perfect 
development; and the ample room thus afforded for 
the free action of the heart and lungs. 

5—The Brisket, however deep or projecting, 
must not be confounded with capacity of chest ; for 
though a very attractive and selling it, i 
reality, adds nothing to the s within, however 
may increase the girth without. It is: in-fact 

more nor less than a muscular adipose sub- 
stance, attached to the anterior portion of the ster- 
or breast-bone, and thence extending itself 
This form, however, of the brisket indicates 
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just sufficiently curved to blend its upper portion 


me 208 , Gees Wi SS We..4 & 


smoothly with the crops. 
8—The Crops must 
shoulders and back; and is, op lay s one of the 
most difficult points to breed right in the Sho: 
8—The Back, Loin and Hips should be broad a 
wide, forming a straight and even line from the 


be full and level with the 


neck to the setting on of the tail, the hips or hucky — 


round and well covered. 

5—The Rumps laid up high, with plenty of flesh 
on their extremities. 

2—The Pelvis should be large, indicated by the 
width of the hips (as already mentioned) and the 
breadth of the twist. 

3—The Twist, should beso well filled out in its 
‘‘seam”’ as to form nearly an even and wide plain, 
between the thighs. 


5—The Quarters, long, straight, and well devel — 


oped downwards. 

4—The Carcass—round ; the ribs nearly circular, 
and extending well back. 

3—The Flanks—deep, wide, and full in propor 
tion to condition. 

2—The Leg—short, straight, and standing square 
with the body. 


3—The Plates of the belly strong, and thus pre- — 


serving nearly a straight under line. 
The Tail—flat and broad at its root, but fine 


in its cord, and placed high up, and on a level with 


e of an animal gives style and 
beauty; the walk should be square and the step 
quick ; the head up. 


15—Quality—On this the thriftiness, the feeding 


properties, and the value of the animal depends; 
and upon the touch of this quality rests, in a 
measure, the grazier’s and the butcher’s judgment, 
Ifthe ‘touch” 
may be excused; but if it be hard and stiff, nothing 
can compensate for so unpromising a feature. Ip’ 
raising the skin from the body, between the th 
and finger, it should have a soft, flexible and sub- 
stantial feel, and when beneath the. out-s 
hand, it should move easily with it, and under it, 
as though resting on a soft, elastic, cellular sub 
stance; which, however, becomes firmer as the am 
ima! ‘tripens.’’ A thin papery skin is objection 
able, more especially in a cold climate. 


be good, some deficiency of form ; 


2—The Cont should be thick, short and — 
’ ossy 


with longer hair in winter, fine, soft and gl 
summer. 
3—The Udder—pliable and thin in its texture; 


reaching well forward, roomy behind, and the teats 


stand wide apart, and of convenient size. 


—_—— 


POINTS OF THE SHORTHORN BULL. 


As regards the male animal, it is only nec ' 
z cot come 


to remark, that the points desirable in the 

are operas, boy in the male, but must, of course 
be attended by that masculine character which is 
inseparable from a strong, vigorous constitution 
Even a certain de of coarseness is admissibley 
but then it must be so exclusively of a mase' 
description as never to be discovered in the females 
of his get. 


In contra-distinction to the cow, the head of the 


bull, may be shorter, the frontal-bone broader, and 


the occipital flat and stronger, that it may rem 


and sustain the horn—and this latter may 
sed if a little heavy at the base, so its peel 
its quality and color be right. Neither is 

looseness of the skin, attached to, and de J 
from the under jaw, to be deemed other than a few 
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ture of the sex, provided it is not extended beyond 
the bone, but leaves the gullet and throat clean and 
free from dewlap. 

The upper portion of the neck should be full and 
muscular, for it is an indication of strength, power 
and constitution. The spine should be strong, the 
bones of the loin long and broad, and the whole 
muscular system wide and thoroughly developed 
over the entire frame. 

NORTH DEYONS. 

Purity of blood, as traced back satisfactorily to 
importations of both dam and sire, from known 
English breeders, “or as found in the lately estab- 
lished Herd Book, for North Devons, and without 
this, an animal can not compete in this class. 

4—The Head should be small, lean and boney, the 
forehead wide, flat, or from a fullness of the frontal 
bone over the eyes, somewhat dishing; the face 
straight ; the muzzle fine ; the nostrils open; the 





lips thin and rather flat. 
4—The Nose of a light delicate orange color. 
4—The Eye should be bright, prominent, and | 
clear, but mild and gentle in its expression, as indi-| 


3—The Flank—Moderately deep, full and mellow 

in rtion to condition. 
fegenot too short, and standing as square, 

and straight behind, as may be compatible with ac- 
tivity. The bone quite-small below the hock and 
knee.; the sinews large and clean, with the fore-arm 
well developed. 

2—The Carcass round and straight ; its posterior 
ribs. almost circular, extending well back, and 
springing nearly horizontally from the vertebra, 
giving, in fact, much greater capacity than would 
at first appear. 

1—The Tail, at its junction, level with the back, 
long, very Slender in its cord, and finishing with a 
tassel of white hair. 

1—The Color, in its shades and degrees. is more or 
less governed by fashion ; but in the Devon is al- 
ways red. Formerly a rich blood-red was the 
favorite color, and a test of purity; and now a 
somewhat lighter color is in yogue, approaching 
rather nearer to that of the South Devon, which is 
a larger, coarser, stronger animal. In all cases the 
color grows lighter round the muzzle, while a dark 
mahogany color, verging almost to a black, and 


cative of that spirited, but tractable disposition so| growing yet darker about the head, always was a 
necessary to cattle that must bear the yoke ; a beau-| very questionable color for a true North Devon, 
tifal orange-colored ring should invariably surround | more especially when accompanied by a dark nose. 
the eye. 1—The Hair should be short, thick, and fine; and 

2—The Ear—thin ; of a rich orange-color within, | if showing on its surface a fine curl, or ripple, it 
of medium size, with a quick and ready movement, | looks richer in color, and is supposed to indicate a 


expressive of attention. 

—The Horns—light, tapering, of a waxy color 
toward the extremity, and gaily as well as symme- 
trically placed om the head; the occipital bone, 





hardier and more thrifty animal. 
1—The Udder should be such as will afford the 
best promise of capacity and product, 
3—Carriage—The Devons having, from their ex- 


narrow, thus bringing the base of the horns nearer | cellence in the yoke, another destiny besides that of 
together, | the butcher’s block, it is all important that the ani- 
2—The Neck of medium length, somewhat light | mal’s carriage should indicate as much ; but to ob 
in substance, very clean, and well set up on the| tain this, something of the heavy, inert, squarely 
shoulder. moulded frame of the merely beefing animal must 
14—The Chest—deep and round, carrying its; be relinquished for a lighter and more active frame. 
fullness well back of the elbows, thus affording, by! 15—Quality—On this the thriftiness, the feeding 
the aid of aspringing rib, abundant internal room| properties, and the value of the animal depends . 
for the action of the thoracic viscera, the heart and| and upon the touch of this quality rests, in a good 
lungs, and that too without an extreme width for-! measure, the grazier’s and the butcher’s judgment. 


* ona level with the.setting on of the tail. 


ward, and between the points of the shoulders, 
which might interfere with the action of the animal. 

4—The Brisket-—It being assumed that it adds 
nothing to the internal capacity of the chest, must 


not overload the breast, but be sufficiently devel-| 


oped to guarantee a feeding property, attended with | 
a full proportion of fatty secretion. 

4—The Shoulder is, in this breed, a very beauti- | 
ful and important point, and should in a degree ap-| 
proximate in form to that ofthe horse, It should | 
take a more sloping position than is found in most} 
other breeds, with its points less projecting, and 
angular, and the blade bone moru curved, thus 
blending with and forming a fine wither, rising a 
little above the level line of the back. 

3—The Crops full and even, forming a true line 
with the somewhat rising shoulder, and level back, 
without either drop or hollow. 

9--Back, loin and hips, broad and wide, running 


5—The Rumps—lying broad apart, high, and well 
covered. 

2—The. Pelvis—wide. 

3—The Twist—full and broad. 

6—The Quarters long and thoroughly filled up be- 
tween the hooks, or hip bones, and the rumps ; 
with a gees muscular development down the thigh 
‘to the hocks. 





If the ‘*touch’’ be good, some deficiency of form 
may be excused ; but if it be hard and stiff, nothing 
can compensate for so unpromising a feature. In 
raising the skin from the body, between the thumb 
and finger, it should have a soft flexible and sub- 
stantial feel, and when beneath the out-spread hand, 
it should move easily with it, and under itas though . 
resting on a soft, elastic, cellular substance ; which 
however, becomes firmer as the animal ‘*ripens.’’ 
A thin papery skin is objectionable, more especially 
in a cold climate. 
POINTS OF THE DEVON BULL. , 

As regards the male animal, it is only necessary 
to remark, that the points desirable in the female 
are generally so in the male, but must, of course, 
be attended by that masculine character which is 
inseparable from.a strong, vigorous constitution. 
Even. a certain degree of coarseness is admissible, 
but then it must be so exclusively of a masculine 
description as never to be discovered in the females 
of his get. 

In contra-distinction to the cows, the head of the 
bull, may be shorter, the frontal-bone broader, and 
the occipital flat and stronger, that it may receive 
and sustain the horn—and this latter may be excu- 
sed if a little heavy at the base, so its upward form, 
its quality and color be right. Neither is the loose- 
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POUL 





GROUP OF 


Brahmas, Hoang Hoes, Shanghaes, &e. 

Much has been written and said iately about the 
new and choiee varieties of Eastern Poultry. The 
suhject of imprqvement in our domestic varieties 
has become one of no little interest at. present to 
the agriculturist and others, and the excitement in 
regard to foreign favorites has risen to a great 
height. We have heretofore kept cool, but.the 
farmer who is exempt from all views of specula- 
tion and aloof from the prevailing fever, expects us 
to be reliable, and desires to obtain correct know- 
ledge upon this subject. He wishes to learn what 
hreeds of fowls are intrinsically valuable, desira- 
ble, and profitable to keep. We will not attempt 
to give the nomenclature and synonyme coined by 
the many dealers, importers, fanciers, &c.—we 
must refer you to Poultry books for names, for 
their name is legion, But there are some in par- 
ticular prominent and undoubtedly worthy of atten- 
tion. One of the most esteemed varieties of the 
fowls, isthe Brana fowl, known among dealers | 
as Bralima Pootra, Gray and White Chittegang, Grey 
Ostrich, and Grey Shanghae, all aiming at the same 
fowls, and generally called ‘‘Brahma’”’ for brevity, 
by breeders. These fowls are truly beautiful, 
large, lofty and compact, and profita»le to the far- | 
mer, posiessing every valuable characteristic of 
choice table fowls, good layers, good sitters, atten- 
tive and gentle mothers. The Brahmas if pure, 
will weigh at 1 year, from 16 to 20 lbs. per pair. 

The Great Hoang Ho fowl! also is spoken of as 
‘nearly equalling the family Brahma, but the books 
say but little of them. A breeder gives ns the 
following deseription of them: ‘‘They are of extra 
size, very compactand attractive fowl, very hardy, 





excellent layers, Jay large heavy buff eggs, and 
are the most determined’ and’ constant sitters 


ever met with, and — mothers.. The hens 
are of a rich ip oer hee , with golden pencilled 
back, tly fe on the is e Cock 


is generally bright chesnut color on the back, with 
. black spangled .breast.and dark bodies; weight of 





‘these birds about the same as the Brahma fowl. 





TRY. 
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SHANGHAES. 


These fowls are very carniverous; a peculiarity in 
their tastes and habits is a propensity to catch and 
devour mice; for farmers a good variety truly to 
substitute for the old barn-yard fowls,”’ 

The Shanghais and Uochins, as they are termed, 
the Black, Red, Yellow, Buff, Dominick, Grey and 
White Shanghaes, have their admirers, yet to de+ 
termine quality it is like our choice stock of cows, 
the Alderney, Ayrshire, Holstein, Devon, Durham, 
&c. withadmirers, you may chance enjoy rare and 
superior qualities in every kind, and thus each 
breed is strongly contended for. The Game fowls 
of India, China, and the Islands adjacent, are choice 
table fowls, also good layers, but their pugnacity’ 
so disturbs their equilibrium that it is very difficult 
to make quiet mothers out of the new parent, to se 
cure comfort and security to the sisterhood. This 
on is worthy of more attention, but our space 
will not permit our further indulgence. 

A writer in the South West thus speaks of this 
breed :— ‘The Cochin-China fowls lay a great num- 
ber of eggs, and have one good quality which would 
tell well in the hands of persons anxious to have @ 
regular supply for the markets; they do not, like 
most kinds of fowls, leave ns without eggs for 
months together during the winter, but the supply 
from them is almost as good then as at other sea- 
sons of the year; winter isa time when eggs will 
always realize a good price. The Cochin-China 
eggs are of medium size, being larger than those of 
the game fowl, and smaller than the Spanish, about 
as large as those which usually supply the markets. 
Those Cochin-China hens which may be considered 
the best layers, will resort to the nest and deposit 
an egg daily; with uninterrupted regularity, for 
many weeks together. These best layers are distin- 
guished from those which are subject to the freak 
of nature of laying two eggs in one day, for which 
unusual activity the owners often have no reason 
to be grateful. There are few persons who keep 
Cochin-China fowls who do not meet with instances 
of this unnatural fecundity, but it is generally at 
the expense either of regularity in the supply—of 
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a perfected egg-shell—or of fertility in the egg. 
Soft eggs are often d without interrupting 
the daily laying. The Cochin-China-eggs are par- 
ticularly delicate and fine in flavor; the shell is 
more deeply tinted than that of any other kind of 
fowl, being variously tinged with shades of buff and 
chocolate, and sometimes tettered over. with 
chalky-looking specks which give ita peculiarly 
delicate, pearl-like appearance. The chocolate 
tint is more admired than the yellow. As this 
coloring in the egg-shell is peculiar to the breed, a 
depth of shade is valued. by connoisseurs, but it is 
not imperative, for perfectly true bred fowls, im- 
ported fowls as well as those which have been 
bred here, will sometimes lay eggs not very much 
more colored than those of the game fowl, and even 
the same hen will lay eggs of different shades,” 

Dorkings, white and speckled—Choice table fowls, 
not hardy, they have perhaps been bred in and in 
too much, as the English deem them among the 
best of their varieties—the fine full breast makes 
them very desirable for the table. ‘The Dorking 
lays a fine large.egg, but her character as a layer 
varies greatly in different localities; these fowls, 
like the Spanish, are sometimes complained of as 
indifferent layers, and sometimes praised for being 
very good in that particular. The eggs are white 
and good in flavor.’ 

White or Black Polands, Golden, Silver and Spang- 
led Hamburgs.—These are all tender fowls, and ob- 
jectionable where exposed to birds of prey, as the 

uge top-knot hides from view the enemy; they are 
a beautiiul fowl, and constant layers, but their egg 
is light, thin and watery. The Creoles or Bolton 
Greys are objectionable also, on that account, the 
eggs possessing no flavor like the rich game eggs. 

Jersey Blues, are too tender for winter use, and 
liable to phosphative deposits in the feet, called 
gout; this disease is common among the barn-yard 
fowl, when fed constantly on corn. 

The Spanish.—It has been affirmed by one of our 
best judges that there is so much less richness in 
the Spanish fowl’s egg than in that of the Cochin- 
China, that two eggs of the last would make as good 
a custard as three of the first. There is a great 
difference of opinion about the laying properties of 
the Spanish fowls; some persons find them excel- 
lent layers, while many complain that, although 
their eggs is very large, the number which they 
lay are very small. Tne Spanish fowl’s egg is 
thick in form, and the shell is white. 

The following closely condensed hints, copied 
from an English paper, contain as many viluable 
suggestions of a practical character, as could be 
crowded in the same space, and will be valuable to 
those who cannot read a long treatise:— 

Pouttry Hovse,—*‘The floor should be cleaned 
at any rate once a week. I[t should be sprinkled 


. with sawdust, ashes, peat, or—best of all—peat 


charceal. The nests should be lined with moss, 
heath or short straw; neither long straw nor hay 


> should be used—the darkest nests are preferred by 


the hens.”” A Poultry Yard should contain: 1, A 
grass plot; 2, fine gravel; 3, slaked lime, or other 
caleareous matter; 4, ashes kept dry by being 


placed under cover; 5, pure water. “Eggs: Hens 


#4 
ba 


» of the best variety will lay in a season from 160 to 


210 each, or on an average, 185, which at the rate 


we 





“>of even 11d. per score, will realize 9s. 10d. per hen. 
a Breed: Evidently the best are the Dorking, and 


fowls which have black legs are the, best for roast- 
ing, while those with white Jegs are the best for 





boiling.” For laying, the Dutch everyday layers 
or the Spanish are excellent. Suiting: Having ob- 
served that the earliest chicks in the neighborhood 
were evety year in possession of the same person, 
we were induced to asvertain the cause. We found 
that the eg¢s were not taken from the nest, and as 
soon as she had about 13 she commenced to sit. 
Fowls indeed, in their native haunts, never lay 
more eggs in a season than they can hatch. Those 
who keep Dutch every day layers, or the Spanish 
hen, should keep three or four Dorking hens to do 
the hatching business. Remember that no success 
can be expected from poultry keepigg—lIst, If their 
houses be damp, cold, unclean, or badly ventilated; 
2d, if the food they eat does not ‘elosely approxi- 
mate to that which they obtain in @ state of nature, 
viz: a mixture of vegetable and animal food; 3d, 
if the water they drink be stagnant, the drainage of 
the manure heaps, &c. 

Diseases anp Remepres oF Poutrry.—Provide 
if you can aseperate place for the sick. 

Curppine.—This singular and fatal disease of the 
digestive organs often proceeds from exposure to 
wetorcold. Remove the chickens to a warm and 
comfortable place; if they appear very ill put them 
into wool or flannel; add to half a pint of thick 
gruel a desert spoonful of linseed oil, give half a 
tea-epoonful in the course of the day. 

F.ivux.—lIs generally produced by too much soft 
food; change of diet therefore is the best remedy, 
while rice, a little hemp seed, and whole wheat, 
are excellent. Give every other day from five to 
ten drops of spirits of turpentine, mixed with bar- 
ley meal. 

Tue Pip.—Wash the mouth twice a day, witha 
mixture of equal parts of tincture of myrrh and 
water, a more simple remedy is to rub some com- 
mon salt on the sore place. 

Tue Rovr (the Gargle in Geese.)—This is one 
fatal result of ill-feeding and want of cleanliness. 
Medicine can do little; give one grain of antimoni- 
al powder twice a day in a little mixed food. 

Vermin.—Keep them clean; provide and keep 
dry dust for them to bask in; and also fresh fine 
gravel for the sake of the small pebbles which they 
need for their gizzards. 


Deer Prioveuine.—John Taylor, of Caroline, 
Va. in his ‘*.2rator,’’ in his chapter on Indian corn, 
after laying down manuring as the first thing to be 
attended to, says:—‘*The second is to plough vast- 
ly deeper than we plough at present. In our dry 
and hot climate, the preservation of the moisture, 
and the inhaiation of the atmosphere, are sufficient 
reasons for this. To these are to be aided, the 
deepening of the soil, and an increase of pasture 
for the plant. The maize is a little tree, and.pos- 
sesses roots correspondent to its size; these roots 
will of course strike deeper, both to procure nour- 
ishmert and to strengthen this small tree against 
severe winds. It follows witha great degree of 
probability, that this large plant requires deeper 
ploughing than a smaller one. Yet we plough 
shallower in its cultivation than the people of Eu- 
rope do in cultivating wheat,”’ 





Horn Ail.—Mr. J. G. Burritt of Moreland, N. Y. 
put a table-spoonful of whiskey into each ear of an 
animal to-cure the horn distemper. He ‘says 
alcohol or brandy reduced one half will answer the 
same purpose. 
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WHITMAN’S WROUGHT IRON RAIL-WAY HORSE-POWER AND SEPARATOR, 


He RI Ge 
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The above cut represents a Wrought Iron Railway Horse Power and Separator, which threshesand | 
cleans the grain at one operation. f 
Jno. G. Powell, of Montgomery Co. Va. says of it:—‘‘It threshed during the last season, more than : 
5000 bushels of wheat, whilst its wear has scarcely been perceptible, and its cost of repair not more 
than fifty cents. lam not prepared to say what is the Jargest quantity of wheat threshed in any one 
day, but I sm satisfied that when every thing was in good order, we seldom threshed Jess than 200 
bushels a day. The machine was in operation about 36 days—threshed 37 crops—frequently havingto > 
be moved twice in a day—and threshed 5400 bushels, making an average per day of 150 bushels ne | 
the season, The same pair of horses was used during the whole season, and when they stopped wor! 
were in about the same order as when they commenced. In conclusion, I will only add, that this 
Power and Thresher, (Whitman’s,) excels any other I have ever seen, in saving of bands, horses, 
wages, provisions, and wheat. 
THE MICHIGAN PLOW—SMITH’S PATENT. 








This Plow consits of two plows, placed one before the other, on the same beam. The forward one 
takes a furrow from 3 to 6 inches deep, separating the roots of the grass or vegetable matter, and lays 
its slice surface down in the bottom of the previous furrow; and the after one follows from 5 to 6 in- 
ches deeper, and raises and deposits its slice on the top of the forward one.’ In being raised and turned, 
the sub-soil is broken and meliowd, and spread loose and évenly over the sward or vegetable matter 
and manures, and in such depth as admits of plowing and harrowing in the grain without disturbing them. 

The raft of the plow is said to be fess than that of most plows taking the same sized furrow; it does 
better plowing in hard ground and in stony ground, and ground not brought to smoothness by use, than 
is don with the common plow; a single plowing with it disposes of the vegetable matter, and mellows 
the — more effectually than is done in summer-fallowiug with the common plow, by ploughing the . 

round twice. 
‘ This Plow received a special premium of $15 from the New York State Agricultural Society, at their 
Exhibition and Work of Plows, in June, 1850; and also a Gold Medal from the Massachusetts Charita- 
bls Mechanic Association, at thei: Annual Exhibitioa in 1850. 


SUB-SOIL PLOW. CENTRE DRAUGHT PLOW. 
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The sub-soil plows light in structure, simple in its constraction, easy in draft and management, en } a . 
ed to a common team, on common farms working alone in the under-drain or water-furrowing of fields P 
of recent sown grain, and is of great value. For ioosening ground in road-making, it has hot its equal. 
Following the se pr ge it works to admiration, stirring the subsoil completely, without mixing it | 
with the incuabent , and leaving it in the best possible condition to be acted upon by the atmo® — 
apa res cn, of water by a and he vaistig adaeton supply of gare 
pervade the entire mays by evaporation. Simplicity, econonomy are 

most happily combined. Price, $5 to iis ‘ , 
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BROADCAST DRILL, | 


Se RIE GRRE 





che is simple, and there are not many machines calculated to economise Jabor and expense equal to this, 
thie § or perform so much with so little expense of outlay, and should and must become generally used. 


raes; Price, complete, - - - - - : 50 to $60. 


MARYLAND SELF SHARPENING. PLOW, No. 8, wirn sussoir FIXTURE ATTACHED. 
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harita- The above cut shows the construction of this admirable Plow. I. is made both with left and righ’. 
hand mould boards, and combines a most perfect se!f-sharpening principle. The points are made of 
steel bars, which may be reversed at least a dozen times, thus being equal in durability to a dozen or- 
dinary points. The share may be made either of cast or wrought iron, which is also self-sharpening. 
+ The clevis ordraught tackle is perfect, quite unique, and prevents the possibility of breaking the:’beam 
_ ~ by sudden jerks, may be shifted to or from the land, and set deeper or shallower with the utmost pre- 
_ cision and dispatch. Price, $4.75 to $14. 


Domestic Guano.—F. Woodbridge, in the Ohio| thoroughly, which is not so agreeable a job, as the 
Farmer, gives the following mode of making Do- | ammonia is apt to make the tears run while mixing. 
mestic Guano as a top-dressing for his corn I have tried almost every kind of top-dressing for 
cropst—He says; corn, but have found nothing to compare with my 
_ “I take my leached ashes, and to four barrels 1 domestic guano. The best time to put the above on 
> put.one biishel of hen manure, and mix them well | the corn, is, just before a rain. I am sure it will 
-with a shovel, and then cover the whole with plas- | add one third to the crop.” 


= So to 











































3 equal. ter. Ina few days the whole mass will be com- OEE GS Ty h 
nixing it ple ly dry and ft a6 pot wish to usé the compost The Horticultural .Exhibition for June was well 
> atmos immediately, I let it remain on my stable floor un- | attended, and a most lovely display made by. the 

















sture to til my corn is coming up, and then pat a single Florists, Amateurs and Gardeners of Baltimore. 
“har hi Go each hill. But before using I mix it The next Exhibition will take place eatly in July. 
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Guénon on Milch Cows. 


EXPLANATION OF THE LETTERS. 
a,a, The greatest breadth of the mirror in all| 
the classes and orders. 
b, h, breadth of the upper end of the mirror in | 
the first class. 





|ing been examined, and their qualities described, 
these gentlemen certify to the correctness of the 
report of their cows. 

Guenon’s system, which has been simplified and 
made more manifest by Mr. Nefilin, is principally 
comprised in the following: 

‘‘The hair of the horned cattle, as is well known, © 












ec, ¢, ovals (O) above the teats grows downwards, only in the milk mirror whieh s 
The cow of the first figure is represented to yield begins at the udder, the dowklike, delicate, short pa 
20 quarts a day for nine months; that of the second , and lighter-colored hair grows upwards; and where dl 
fizure 614 quarts a day for four months; and that, the ascending and descending hair meet, they form _ pr 
of the third, 2} quarts, and no particular time | an elevated stripe, a vortex or whirl. This whirl is) 3, 
mentioned. the real frame or border of the milk mirror, and ot 
We have before alluded to the work of Mr.! gives it its shape.. This shape is the principal mark mi 
Nefflin who has simplified the system of Guenon, | of the productiveness of the cow. One shape shows & fo 
on the subject of milch cows, with which our read- a greater productiveness of milk than another.” ar 
ers are familiar. A committee of the Philadelphia, Mr. Nefflin has prepared a treatise on the sub- ed 
Agricultural Society, consisting of Dr. Elwyn, ject, which has just been published by Mr. C. B, ar: 
and others, wus appointed at the request of Mr., Rogers, 29 Market Street, Philadelphia, with a co 
Nefflin, to investigate the matter, and test the truth handsomely engraved chart, containing seventy- of 
of the system, and after the trials had taken place, ' eight illustrations of the system—the perusal and the 
made a report, fram which the following extract is possession of which, we would recommend. to ev- eS 
taken: 5 |ery farmer for his guide in selecting his daity “~~ ~are 
More than forty cows were examined by Mr.! stock; and especially do we commend. it to their offi 
Nefflin, in the presence of members of the com- attention, as the rules laid down are appreciable ‘int 
mittee. All the remarks of Mr. N.—all the ques-' to calves three months old. » ‘dw 
tions and answers, were taken down at the mo-| ‘ ran 
ment by Mr, Arthur Cannon, phonographic re-| The Editor of the Country Gentleman says, anc 
porter; and all his statements were compared with! ‘‘Guenon’s chief rule consists in the breadth of | “hor 
those of the owners of the cows; and after a full! the ‘escutcheon,’ or space immediately behind the * fan 
and particular investigation, carried on in the most| milk bag and contiguous parts, contained within ‘alti 
searching munner, and sharpened by incredulity, | the boundary lines, formed by the meeting of hair” pro 
the committee have no hesitation in giving their | growing in opposite directions. The heir on the” “Gs h 
adhesion, and expressing their concurrence in the} escutcheon grows upwards and meets with the hair <* J 
views of Guenon. The precision and accuracy with, on the other iparts. In tie very best cows, Of |. we 
whieh Mr. Nefflin described the qualities of the those which give the greatest quantity of milk amd? ~ faro 
animels, and the unhesitating manner in which he also continue in milk along time, or the year round, “of s 
revealed all their properties, could not but impress | the escutcheon is very broad and extends upw po. 
the e¢m nittee with an entire reliance on his own | to the root of the tail. Such animals are very rate, er 
skill, and a perfeet confidence in the views of his and in ordinary--instances and under good f Spf a 
teacher.” | and keeping, will yield about six gallons of milk" “Atte 
“ bhece 


The stock of Mr, Ford and Mr. Wilknison hav- per day. ‘4 
IC} Copies of thelkbore work ean be had at the office of the Farmer:—bound, 50c., in paper, 3744 
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ibed, | 
f the 


as A Southern or Plantation House. 


LA RARARALRAASNAANAANS 


or 


own, | The proprietor of a plantation in the South, or regulated, and his family, and servants duly provi- 


whieh South-west, requires.altogether a different_kind of ded with convenient accommodation. The form of 
short residence from the farmer of the Northern, or Mid- | the main dwelling is nearly square, upright, with 
where dle States. He resides in the midst of his own; two full stories, giving ample area of room and 
| form principality, surrounded by a retinue of dependents | ventilation, together with that appropriate indul- 
hirl is and 3 2g who dwell distant and apart from his| gence to ease which the enervating warmth of a 
r, and own immediate asx f although composing a com- | southern climate renders necessary. The servants’ 
| mark munity requiring his daily care and superintendence | apartments, and kitchen offices are so disposed that 


shows - for a great share of his time. A portion of them| while connected, to render them easy of access, 
1S. are the attaches of his household, yet so disconnect- | they are sufficiently remote to shut off the familiar- 








e sub- ed in their domestic relations, as to require a sep-! ity of association which would render them obnox- 

). B arate accommodation, and yet be in immediate | ious to the most fastidious—all, in fact, under one 
with @ contiguity with it, and of course, an arrangement | shelter, and within the readiest call. Such should 
venty- of living widely different from those who mingle in| be the construction of a planter’s house in the U- 
al and the same circle, and partake at the same board. nited States, and such this design is intended to 
to ev- + The usual plan of house-buildng at the South, we | give. 

daity are aware, is to have detached servants’ rooms, and| A stable and carriage-house, in the same style, is 
o theit offices, and a space of some yards of uncovered way | near by, not connected to any part of the dwelling, 


-ciable intervene between the family rooms of the chief as in the previous designs—with sufficient accom- 
» “dwelling and its immediate dependents. Such ar-| modation for coachman and grooms, and the num- 
rangement, however, we consider both unrecessary ber of saddle and carriage horses that may be re- 
3 and inconvenient ; and we have devised a plan of; quired for either business or pleasure ; and to it 
dth of | “house hold ‘accommodation which will bring the | may be connected, in the rear, in the same style of 
ind the * family of the planter himself, and their servants, building, or plainer, and less expensive, further 
within although under different roofs, into convenient | conveniences for such domestic animals as may be 
of hait” " proximity with each other. A design of this kind: required for family use. 
on the is here given. The whole stands in open grounds, and may be 
he hait <= The style is mainly Italian, plain, substantial, yet, | separated from each other by enclosures, as conve- 
yws, OF we think, becoming. The broad veranda, stretching | nience or fancy may direct. 
ilk and" “around three sides, ineluding the front, gives anair’ The roofs of all the buildings are broad and 
-rounm, of sheltered repose to what might otherwise appear | sweeping, well protecting the walls from storm and 
ppwarl an ambitious structure ; and the connected apart-| frosts, as well as the glaring influences of the sun, 













ryraré, nents beyond, show a — utility which divests it | and combining that comfortable idea of shelter and 
feed f an over attempt at display. Nothing has been | repose so grateful in a well-conditioned country 
of * “Attempted for appearance, roan: beyond what is | house. It is true, that the dwelling might be more 

_ “Becessary and proper in the dwelling ofa planterof extensive in room, and the pur; of luxury en- 


31g estate, who wants his domestic aflairs well lorged ; but the planter on five hundred, or five 
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nd acres of land ean here be sufficiently ac- 
commodated in all the reasonable ‘indulgences of 
family enjoyment, anda liberal, evep an elegant 
and prolonged*hospitality, to which he is so gener- 
ally ine 


chimneys of this house, different from those 
tee designs, are placed next the outer 


in the h 

walls, ving more space to the interior, and 
acl vlad totic! as in the others, to promote ad- 
ditional warmth than their fireplaces will give, to 
the rooms. A deck on the roof affords a pleasant 
leok-out for the family from its top, guarded by a 
parapet, and giving a finish to its architectural ap- 
pearance, and yet making no ambitious attempt at 
expensive ornament. It is, in fact, a plain, sub- 
stantial, respectable mansion ‘for a gentleman of 
good estate, and nothing beyond it. 


INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT. 


This house stands 50 by 40 feet on the ground. 
The front door opens from the veranda into a hall, 
24 by 14 feet, in which is a flight of stairs leading 
to the chambers above. On the left a door leads 
into a library, or business room, 17 by 17 feet, 
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GROUND PLAN. 

lighted by three windows. A fireplace is inserted 
in the outer wall. Another door leads into a side 


hall, six feet wide, which separates the library 
from the dini which is also 17 by 17 feet 
in area, lighted and accommodated with @ fireplace 





like the other, with a door leading into it from th 
side hall, and another door at the further righ - — 
hand corner leading into the rear hall, or entry, | 
On the right of the chief entrance hall, opposity. ~~ 
the library, a door opens into the parlor or drawing. 
room, 23 by 19 feet in area, lighted by three win. 
dows, and having a fireplace in the side wall. 4 
door leads fron the rear side of the parlor into 4 
commodious nursery, or family bedroom, 19 by Ig _ 
feet in size, lighted by a window in each outer wall,” 
A fireplace is also inserted on the same line ag in) 
the parlor. From the nursery a door leads into? * 
and through a large closet, 9 by 7 feet, into th? — 
rear hall. This closet may also be used as a sleep > 
ing-room for the children, or a confidential servant 
maid, or nurse, or devoted to the storaze of bed? > 
linen for family use. Further on; adjoining, ps) ~ 
another closet, 7 by 6 feet, opening from the rear 
hall, and lighted by a window. ‘* 
Leading from the outer door of the rear hallisal 
covered passage six feet wide, 16 feet long, and one 
and a half stories high, leading to the kitchen off). 


phe: 


ee 





ces, and lighted by a window on the left, witha a 
opening in the same side beyond, on to the side fromt) — *° 
ofthe establishment. On the right, opposite, adoor> — f 
leads on to the kitchen porch, which is six feet wide, _ 

passing on to the bath-room and water closet, ip’ - 


the far rear. At the end of the connecting passage | 
from the main dwelling, a door opens into the kit 
chen, which is 22 by 18 feet in size, accommoda 
ted with two windows looking on to the porch jast 
described. At one end is an open fireplace witha 
cooking range on one side, and an oven on the otb- 
er. At the left of the entrance door is a large, 
commodious store-room and pantry, 12 by 9 feet, 
lighted by a window ; and adjoining it, (and may 
be connected with it by a door, if necessary,) akit 
chen closet of the same size, also connected bya 
corresponding door from the opposite corner of the. 
kitchen. Between these doors is a flight of stain 
leading to the sleeping-rooms above, and a cellar 
passage beneath them. In the farther right cormer > « 
of the kitchen a door leads into a sinailer closet, 8 


by 6 feet, lighted by a small window looking onto fo. 
the rear porch at the end. A door at the reardf 4). 
the kitehen leads out into the porch of the wash fee 
room beyond, which is six feet wide, and another be) 


door into the wash-room itself, which is 20 by It 
feet, and furnished with a chimney and boilers. A 1 
window looks out on the extreme right hand, and 
two windows on to the porch in front. A doo y 
gpent from its rear wall into the wood-house, 32 by r 
12 feet, which stands open on two sides, supported’ 

by posts, and under the extended roof of the wash- 


‘ , - eon 
room and its porch just mentioned, A servant!’ | 
water-closet is attached to the extreme rightcorne «. 
of the wood-house, by way of lean-to, 3! 


The bath room is 10 by 6 feet in area, and 
supplied with water from the kitchen boilers adjoin- ~~ 
ing. The water-closet beyond is 6 feetsquare, and 
architecturally, in its roof, may be made a fitting 
termination to that of the porch loadin to it. 

The main flight of stairs in the entrance hall leads. 
on toa broad Janding in the spacious upper hall 
from which doors pass into the several chambers, ~ 
which may be duly accommodated with closets * 
The passage connecting with the upper story of the 
servants’ offices, opens from the rear section ol - 
this upperhall, and by the flight of rear stairs com 
municates with the kitchen and out-buildings. A’ 
garret flight of steps may be made in the rear se 
tion of the main upper hall, by which that apart 


ee. 
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and one! | CHAMBER PLAN. 
a “ment may be reached, and the upper deck of the 
,) roof ascended. 

de from) F°C : ‘ EA 
 a.door! The sleeping-rooms of the kitchen may be divided 
t wide | ~ off as convenience may dictate, and the entire struc- | 
set, bh Aure thus appropriated to every accommodation | 
pasta which a well-regulated family need require. 

the kit 
es ne 48 

ch just 12X4 | 12X4 

with a 

he oth 
a large, 

9 feet, CARRIAGE HOUSE 

nd may 20X24. 

») akit , 

d by a Vv 

r of the 

of stairs 

. cellar CARRIAGE HOUSE. 

| COM: ® The carriage-house is 48 by 24 feet in size, with 
loset, § @ projection of five feet on the entrance front, the 
pe door of which leads both into the carriage-room 
rear.’ and stables. On the right is a bedroom, 10 by 3| 
© wash: fect, for the grooms, lighted by a window ; and | 
another eyond are six stalls for horses, with a window in 
) by the rear wall beyond them. A flight of stairs leads | 
OFe the hayloft above. In the rear of the carriage- 
nd, and oom is a harness-room, 12 by 4 feet, and a gran- 
A door y of the same size, each lighted by a window. If 
>, 32 by Brie attachments be required for the accommo- 
ppo tion of out building conveniences, they may be. 
e wasy,  @ontinued indefinively in the rear. , 

ervants : 

teorner MISCELLANEOUS. 

» It may strike the reader that the house just des- 

Ba, and ibed has a Javish appropriation of veranda, and a 
adjoit- ~~ Heedless side front, which latter may detract from 
are, and e precise architectural keeping that a dwelling of 
a fitting is pretension should maintain. In regard to the 
t. ‘Brst, it may be remarked, that no feature of the 
iI] leads use in a southern climate can be more expressive 
er hall,” easy, comfortable enjoyment, than a spacious 
ambers, randa. The habits of southern life demand it 
closets, * 8 a place of exercise in wet weather, and the cool- 
y of the seasons of the year, as well as a place of recre- 
stion of — @fion and social intereourse during the fervid heats 
irs co GE the summer, Indeed, many southern people 
ngs. A @fmost live under the shade of their verandas, It is 
ear set- -delightful place to take their meals, to receive 


; apart 





their visitors and friends ; and the veranda gives te 
a dwelling the very engeennion of hospitality, so far 
as any one feature of a dwelling can doit. No 
equal amoubt of accommodation can be provided 
for the same cost. It adds infinitely to the room of 
the house itself, and is, in fact, indispensable to the 
full enjoyment of a southern house. ; 

The side front in this design is simply.a matter of 
convenience to the owner and occupant of the estate, 
who has usually much office business in its manage- 
ment; and in the almost daily use of his library, 
where such business may be done, a side door and 
front is both appropriate and convenient. The 
chief front entrance belongs to his family and guests, 
and should be devoted to their exclusive use ; and 
as a light fence may be thrown off from the extreme 
end of the side porch, separating the front lawn 
from the rear approach to the house, the veranda 
on that side may be reached from. its rear end, for 
business purposes, without intruding upon the lawn 
at all. So we would arrange it. 

Objections may be made to the sameness of plan, 
in the arrangement of the lower rooms of the sever- 
al designs which we have submitted, such as having 
the nursery, or family sleeping-room, on the main 
floor of the house, and the uniformity, in location, 
of the others ; and that there are no new and striking 
features inthem. The answer to these may be, 
that the room appropriated for the nursery, or bed- 
room, may be used for other purposes, equally as 
well; that when amode of accommodation is already 
as convenient as may be, it is poorly worth while 
to make it Jess copvenient, merely for the sake of 
variety ; and, that utility and convenience are the 
main objects to be attained in any well-ordered 
dwelling. These two requisites, utility and conve- 
nience, attained, the third and principal one —com- 
fort—is secured. Cellar kitchens—the most abom- 
inable nuisances that ever crept into a country 
dwelling—might have been adopted, no doubt, to 
the especial delight of some who know nothing of 
the experimental duties of housekeeping ; but the 
recommendation of these is an offence which we 
have no stomach to. answer for hereafter. Steep, 
winding, and complicated stair-cases might have 
given a new feature to one or another of the designs; 
dark closets, intricate passages, unique cuddy-holes, 
and all sorts of inside gimcrackery might have 
amused our pencil; but we have avoided them, as 


well as everything which would stand in the way of 


the simplest, cheapest, and most direct mode of 
reaching the object in view :a convenient, comfort- 
ably-arranged dwelling within, having a respect- 
adle, dignified appearance without—and such, we 
trust, have bees thus far preseuted in our designs. 


Lawn, 


The trees and shrubbery which ornament the ap- 
proach to this house, should be rather of the grace- 
ful varieties, than otherwise. The weeping-willow, 
the horse-chesnut, the mountain-ash, if suitable to 
the climate ;/ or the china-tree of the south, or the 
linden, the weeping-elm, and the silver-maple, 
with its long slender branches and hanging leaves, 
would add most to the beauty, and comport more 
closely with the character of this establishment, 
than the more upright, stiff, and unbending trees of 
our American forests. The Lombardy-poplar;— 
albeit, an object of fashionable derision with many 
tree-fanciers in these more tasty days, as it was 
equally the admiration of our fathers, of forty years 
ago—would set off and give effect to a mansion of 
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this character, either in a clumpat the back-ground, 
as shown in the design, or occasionally shooting up 
its spire-like top through a group of the other trees. 
Yet, if built in a fine natural park or lawn of oaks, 
with a few other trees, such as we have named, 
planted immediately around it, this house would 
still show with fine effect. 

The style of finsh given to this dwelling may ap- 
pear too ornate and expensive for the position it is 
supposed to oceupy, If so, a plainer mode of finish 
may be adopted, to the cheapest degree consistent 
with the manner of its construction. Still, on ex- 
amination, there will be found little intricate or re- 
ally expensive work upon it. Strength, substance, 
durability, should all enter into its composition ; 
and without these elements, a house of this appear- 
ance “is a mere bauble, not fit to stand upon the 
premises of any man of substantial estate. 

Ifa more extensive accommodation be necessary, 
than the size of this house can afford, its style will 
admit of a wing, of any desirable length, on each 
side, in place of the rear part of the side verandas, 
without prejudice to its character or effect. Indeed, 
such Wings may add to its dignity, and consequence, 
as comporting with the standing and influence 
which its occupant may hold in the community 
wherein he resides. A man of mark, indeed, 
should, if he live in the country, occup a dwelling 
somewhat indicating the position which he holds, 
both in society and in. public affairs. By this re- 
mark, we may be treading on questionable ground, 
in our democratic country ; but, practically, there 
ia a fitness in it which no one can dispute. Not that 
extravagance, pretension, or any other assumption 
of superiority should mark the dwelling of the dis- 
tinguished man, but that his dwelling be of like 
character with himself ; plain, dignified, solid, and, 
as a matter of course, altogether respectable. 

It is a happy feature in the composition of our 
republican institutions, both social and political, 
that we can afford to let the flashy men of the day 
—not of time—flaunter in all their purchased fancy 
in house-building, without prejudice to the prevail- 
ing sober sentiment of their neighbors, in sach par- 
ticulars. The man of money, simply, may build 
his “villa,” and squander his tens of thousands 
upon it. He may riot within it, and fidget about it 
for a few brief years ; he may even hang his coat 
of arms upon it, if he can fortunately do so without 
stumbling over a lapstone, or greasing his coat 
against the pans of a cook-shop ; but it is equally 
sure that no child of his will occupy it after him, 
even if his own changeable fancy or circumstances 
permit him to retain it for his natural life. Such 
are the episodes of country house-building, and of 
frequent attempts at agricultural life, by those who 
affect it as a matter of ostentation or display. For 
the subjects‘of these, we do not write. But there 
is something exceeding] teful to the feelings of 
one of stable views in life, to look upon an estate 
which has been long in an individual family, still 
maintaining its primitive character and respectabil- 


The cost of this house may be from $5,000 to 
$8,000, re a upon the material of which it is 
constructed, the ree of finish given to it, and the 
locality where itis built. Ali these circumstances 
are to be considered, and the estimates should be 
made by practical and experienced builders, who 
are competent judges in whatever appertains to it. 


iL#*For the FARMER PREMIUM LIST. ror 
1853, see June No. 
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TERMS OF bd a. hay petieiey fase tend ei 
$l per annum,in advances 6 copies for $5; 12 co pte 
$10; 30 copies for g20. wen at 
ADVERTISEMENTS—For 1 square of 12 lines, for enchig = 
sertion, $1; 1 square, per ann., $10; 34 column, do. gs) 
column, do. $50—larger advertisements in proportion, ie § 
Address, SAMUEL SANDS, Publisher, ® 
At the Stute Agricultural Society Rooms, No, 128 Baitimorg © 
over the ‘‘American Office,’’ 5th door from North-st. 3 
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MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY! mis 
The quarterly meeting of the Executive Committee willie” : 
heid on the First Wednesday in August, at 10 o’clock, A.M” J 
at the hall in this city—As this will be the fast mecting befor 
the Exhibition, and as many matters of interest will 
brought before it, a prompt attendance is desirable. 


By order, 
july 1-2t SAML. SANDS, Sec, ~ 
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Rurau Arcuitectore.—The present number of! 
our journal is graced with a description of ‘2 Sou)” 
ern Plantation House,” which we haveselected frog 
a valuable work, published by C. M. Saxton, New 
York, styled “‘Rural Architecture,” being a complelt’ 
description of Farm Houses; Cottages, and Ou 
Buildings, comprising wood houses, work shops, too 
houses, carriage and wagon houses, stables, smoke, 
ash, ice, bee, and poultry houses, rabbitry, dovecoa, 
piggery, barns, and sheds ‘for cattle, &c. together 
with lawns, parks, gardens, &c.” by Lewis-F. Allen; 
beaatifully illustrated—This is a valuable work, and 
we can recommend it as extremely useful to thom 
who contemplate the erection of farm buildingsd 
any description, or in laying out theie grounds 
lawns, parks, orchards, &c. Although the illuatre 
tions ace well gotten up, and the book handsomely 
printed, yet the cost of it is but $1.25. ; 

Mr. Saxton, as will be seen.by his advertisement, 
keeps on sale a general assortment of Books wpa 
Agriculture, and the kindred sciences, and will sup: 
ply all orders in that line. 


Importation of Horses.—Col. C. Carroll, of Dorn 
ghan Manor, has just imported from Chartres, 
France, a stallion and two mares, of the celebrated 
Persheron breed, anda Norman mare. We happer 
ed to see these animals the day they arrived here, a” 
their way to Mr. Carroll’s farm, and we think they 
will be found to be unsurpassed by any importatiot 
into this country. We will notice them more # 
length hereafter. 


Trial of Reapers in Va.—We learn that atti 
trial of Reapers at Curl’s Neck farm, under the d 
rection of the Va. State Agricultural Society, whic 
took place on 2ist and 22d June, the judges wert 
divided in their opinion as to the merits of the three 
machines on the ground, two giving the award 
Hussey’s, two to Burrall’s (which took the premiatt 
at the N. York trial last year;) and one to M‘Cor 
mick’s. nine 4 

The Crops in England.—Just as we were gomg 

ress, we received a very interesting letter from 

- Holeomb, Esq. dated Paris, June 4th, which 7 
regret wag received too late. for this No.—Mr. B 
informs us, that in consequence of the continu 
wet weather in England, at seeding time, the whet 
crop would be short, but how far it would il 
below an average, it was too early to decide. 
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ae FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 
< “Prepared by John Feast, Florist, 279 Lexington st. for the 
ee | American Farmer. 
‘There is not much else of importance required 
"| {his month, but to keep every thing in order, as all 
"planting is finished for the season of such things as 
ae intended to flower out of doors in the borders. 


Pr 


rR ny seed, as they get ripe, should be gathered, 

copies fat those of perennials, or biennials, may be sown 
y time in this or next month—they will flower 

Tench iy xt season. 

0. $85!" Tulips,gHyacinths, and such hardy bulbs, take up 


i a d put insome dry shady place till the time of 
itimores, © Planting in the fall, and in place of them, if no an- 





at als can be obtained, fill the border by inserting 

ae Penis that will show well through the summer— 
pm h as may be selected from the collection. 
ok Wi + Roses can be. budded this month and layering, if 
ing bee  equired to increase the stock. lt is also a good 
st Wille” e for the propagation by cuttings. 
; | » Camellias, inarch, if the wood is ripe enough, any 
Seer, | time this month. 

§ .  Gloxinias and Achemenes will be coming in bloom; 








umber of attend to them carefully, and give sufficient of wa- 
4 Soul’ ter’; keep them ina rather moist situation, a little 
ted from + Shaded, but with plenty of air, as they fower much 
on, New stronger. 

complelzs Cape Plants, as Heaths, Epacrises, Croweas, and 
ind Ow sch, will — to be attended to properly; they 
ops, too] Must not suffer for water, or have too much—too 
, smoke, Much water is as injurious as too little—it is the 
lovecos,  @a@use of bad drainage, and the first cause of decay, 
togethe imall plants under pot culture, 

F. Allen; Attention to the borders and walks in keeping 
‘ork, an © thém clean, is necessary—and -as the plants grow, 
tothe tie them to neat stakes or rods. The different 
iIdings of Creepers will need attention in training. Also, 
grounds mw your grass frequently, if you wish it in fine 
illuatre Onder. ——— 

Lightning Rods.—We refer the reader to the ad- 


rdsomely 

Yertisement of Merrell & Co, offering to erect Light- 
Lisement, Rods upon improsed principles, which have 
oks pot n sanctioned by many of the most eminent scien- 
will sup men of this country—lIn addition to the refer- 


ices given, Messrs. M. & Co have testimonials 
from many others of the same character, which they 
»f Dorte wif] show to those desirous of examining them. 

Chartres, 7 FAS 

elebratel GUANO AND KETTLEWELL’S COMPOUND. 
apple Te Fhe Ezitor of the American Farmer— 

here, @* “You have herewith, two dollars, to pay my sub- 

ink they setiption to the Farmer. Our crops of wheat are 

portati greatly injured by the Joint worm, more so than 

more # A revious year. I was induced by your recom- 

ation, published in the Farmer last year, to 

fer ten tons of Kettlewell’s Compound, four for 


at at the 
self, and three each for two neighbours, occupy- 


or the di 
















ty, whiel contiguous farms to mine, one on either side. 
iges wert, action of the Compound is not comparable to 
the thre that of Guano on the same soil, and not greater in- 
award, G@ed, than might have been anticipated, from the 
premiua tity of Guano alone, which the mixture is said 
o M‘Cor: ontain. Guano is cheaper so far as our exper- 

é nts go, than the mixture at half the price which 


id for it—and I think that I shall lose several 
red bushels of wheat by the use of the mixture 
ad of the unadulterated Guano. I mention 


} going rs 
r from 


which wt 

—Mr, & “8B failure, because it is just as important to make 
continua n the unsuccessful experiments, as those 
the whet” h are successful, and being myself fully im- 
would fal with the belief that Guano is the very thin 


fo 3 for poor land, and that it cannot be improv 


by human ingenuity,—though I would by no mean$ 
wish competent chemists to relax in their efforts in 
the cause of agriculture—but sincerely hope that 
they may yet be able to present to us, some artifi- 
cial manure cheap enough to authorise its exten- 
sive use. Respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
HOS. T. SLAUGHTER. 
Madison Mills, Madison County, Va. 


{Mr. Slaughter has done well in giving the re- 
sult of his experiment—the recommendation as far 
as it went, was based the practice as well as 
the theory of one of the best Agricultural Chemists 
in the country—who had been experimenting upon 
data furnished by the most minute and perfect trials 
for years in England—and if made in accordance 
with the formula furnished by him, we expressed 
the opinion of its success—and it may be found in 
subsequent crops as it was promised that therein 
its value chiefly consisted. ] 


CottivaTion oF Rye ww an Orcrarp. 

A correspondent at Scottsville, Albemarle Co., Va. 
says:—‘*I have set out an orchard of some 200 
trees—It is now one year old. The land is poor, 
but well taken in clover—I want to help the trees. 
I thought I would put in the wheat this fall and sow 
about 2 or 300 Ibs. guano to the acre—but, I have a 
piece of wheat adjoining it now, and the Joint 
Worm has completely ruined it—I won’t make seed, 
and I am discouraged ; at least I don’t want to sow 
so near the stubble. Can I with profit put rye in, and 
if so, when must it be put in, and how much guano 
peracré? The trees are 40 feet apart each way. 
Will the rye smother or choke the trees—or when 
it comes off, won’t it check their growth? I am still 
anxious to set out my meadow. I want to make hay 
entirely for market.” 

Replies by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

If our correspondent will apply 200 lbs. of guano 
mixed with, 4 bushels of bone-dust, and 1 bushel of 
salt, and 1 bushel of plaster, per acre, to his land 
now planted in a young orchard and set in clover, 
he may with certainty calculate on a good crop of 
Rye, and that there will be nutriment enough left in 
the soil to give a start to and nurture his young 
trees. 

He should not plough too near his trees; but take 
care not to injure the roots, by commencing beyond 
the range of the roots. At all events if he plough 
near the trees the ploughing should be done very shal- 
low ; beyond the range of the roots he should plough 
deep, harrow and roll well. 

The guano, bone-dust, salt and plaster should be 
well mixed together, sown broadcast over his clover- 
Jey, ploughed in, harrowed and rolled. 

Time of Sowing the Rye. From the 10th of August 
up to the beginning of September. 

Quantily per Acre. One bushel or 5 pecks. 

We would not recommend cropping of grain of 
any kind in an orchard, as a part of a system, but 
as our correspondent’s trees are young, we don’t 
think they will be injured by a single crop of Rye. 
As the crop of wheat he has now growing adjoining 
his orchard has been injured by the joint-worm, we 
think it would be hazardous to put his orchard in 
wheat. 

Root culture is better suited to orchards than 
rain. 

* If our correspondent will describe the quality and 
character of the land he wishes to set in a hay-mea- 





dow, we will endeavor to tell him what to do with it. 
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| Breeds of Swine. . 


Sanford Howatd, Esq. has recently published a} plied by two descriptions or classes of hogs; on® 
series of papers on hy various breeds of Swine, Fupplyng te mere h with meat to be eaten fresh, 
from which we shall make extracts from time to | and for baconing, as above mentioned; the other 
time, and give portraits of the different breeds. | for making fat pork for barreling, &c. This clas- 
We give below a description of two of these, the | sification will therelore be adopted in the remarks 
Chinese ahd the Suffolk, with the remarks of Mr. | which follow. We will first consider those whose 

i special characteristic is the formation of fat; and, 

‘Before proceeding to a description of the vari- | as having been the principal stock in changing the 
ous breeds, we wilh observe that the general wants | character of the old English hog, we will, notice 
of community in relation to pork, can be best sup- | first of all, 
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CHINESE SWINE. 


There are doubtless several breeds of swine in , offal. Those brought from their native country, 
the ‘‘Celestial Empire.’”” Specimens brought from | have seldom that perfection of symmetry which is 
that country are frequently seen presenting so! most esteemed in animals of this kind, and which 
marked a contrast of character, that no one would | the cross-bred descendants soon acquire by skilful 
hesitate to pronounee them of different breeds. | breeding. The pure Chinese fatten too much on 
They vary greatly in color, from white to black. | the belly, and too little on the back, and the fat is 
Some of the early importations made to England, inclined to be soft and oily.. Youatt says ‘they do 
and thence to this country, were black, and the | not make good bacon, and are often too fat and 
idea appears to have been held, that this was the | oily to be generally esteemed as pork.’’ The fe- 
invariable color of Chinese swine. Hence, Culley, | males are sometimes singularly prolific. The im- 
who wrote of them in the year 1784, speaks of | provement which has been effected by means of 
them as ‘“‘the Chinese, or black breed.’’ Youatt | the Chinese race, has resulted in the first place 
makes two distinct varieties of the Chinese, ‘‘the | from lessening the bone, and increase the aptitude 
white and the black.’’ The race, however, in all | to fatten of the stocks with which they have been 
its varieties, possess the common characteristic of | crossed, and afterwards selecting as a breeding 
fattening easily. They are small boned, and ac-| stock, such as possessed the requisite points as to 
quire great weights in proportion to the bone and ' symmetry. 


The Improved Suffolk Breed.—This breed is one | small, but compact, short-legged, and small-head- 
of the most highly esteemed and valuable in the | ed; the body is round, and they fatten readily.”— 
. The origin, according to Youatt and Mar-| Kham, in his ‘‘Dictionary of the Farm,’’ says— 
tin, is the old Suffolk crossed with the Berkshire | “Suffolk pigs are perhaps on the whole the most 
and Chinese. Youatt says ‘those arising from the | profitable breed in England.’’ 
Berkshire and Suffolk are not so well shaped as} For the introduction of the improved Suffolk 
those arising from the Chinese and Suffolk, being | pigs into the United States, we are indebted to the 
coprser, longer. legged, and more prominent about | late William Stickney, of Boston.. He made seve- 
the hips.”” He concludes:—‘*On the whole there} ral importations, comprising some of the best spe- 
are but few better breeds in the kingdom than the | cimens, of the breed to be had in England, from 
improved Suffolk.” He states that the greater part| 1842 to 1848. He also imported specimens of the 
of the pigs at Prince Albert’s farm, near Windsor, | Middlesex, and of the white Essex breeds. On 
are of this breed. Martin says this breed ‘‘stands | Mr. Stickney’s decease in 1850, a large proportion 
first,” and. he describes the animals as “rather of the best of his Suffolk pigs passed into the hands 
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of Messrs. Josiah Stickney and Isaac Stickney, of 
Boston, who have continued to breed them with 
every attention to blood and points. They are also 
bred by Col. Jaques and others in the vicinity of 
Boston. 
‘ L. G. Morris, Esq., of Fordham, Westchester 
county, N. Y., has bred fine Sutfolks for several 
ears, from stock first obtained from the late Mr. 
tickney, and subsequently from importations made 





by himself from England. 

The Suffolks as before stated, are not large hogs, 
but attain maturity at an early age, and may be al- 
ways in condition to kil! from the time they area 
month old. . They readily weigh from 200 to 300 


pounds at six or ten months old, and a proportion- 
ate weight attwelve months. The pork is so much 
esteemed that it generally commands from a cent 
to two cents a pound extra in the Boston market. 





Sale of Col. Sherwood’s Stock of Durhams. 


Sale of Durham Stock.—A sale -of Col. Sher- 
wood’s stock of imported Short-horn Durhams, 
took-place at Auburn, N. Y. agreeably to adver- 
tisement, on the 8th ult. A large number of gen- 
tlemen from. other states were in attendance, the 
character of the stock being well known as of a 
superior order—the result has been very satisfac- 
tory to the breeders of the noble Durham, affording 
as it does, an indication that this breed still main- 
tains its high position in this country. The high 
price now obtained for beef cattle, and the pros- 
pect of its continuance for years to come, must in- 
duce many persons to engage in the business, as 
likely to afford more profit than other branches of 
husbandry. 

“The great demand for cattle for our markets.” 
(remarks a correspondent of the N. Y. Farmer, 
who attended the sale) ‘thas stimulated inquiry 
in every part of our country, as to the breeds 
best'adapted by early maturity and fattening prop- 
erties for this purpose. It cannot be doubted that 
in this respect the Short Horns stand pre-eminent 
here, as they do in England. It however, is impor- 
tant, in the selection of the locality where they are 
to be reared, that the character of the country, 
climate, and herbage should be considered; for the 
Short'Horn isa heavy animal, and requires good 
feed; and when these are combined, there is no 
breed that will pay ‘he grazier as well. The fine 
beef cattle that are reaching our markets from 
Kentucky and Qhio, are grade Short Horns main- 
ly, and their superiority is more manifes 


one of the causes which has secured the at de- 


mand for this fine breed, The attendance at this] Petrarch, calf, J. G. Brasee, $ 
revails,| J. P. Robinson, $230; 8—Dragon, 2 yrs. A. Beach, 


sale shows how extensively this opinion 





ed—the prices such as must be satisfactory to both 
holder and purchaser, and such as will enable 
breeders to secure from abroad when necessary, 
the best of foreign stock to keep up their breeds as 
they should be.”’ 

The prices ranged very high—8 cows averaged 
$265; 10 heifers and calves averaged $261; and 11 
bulls and bull calves, averaged $305.45—total, 29 
animals, bringing $8,080, as follows: 

Cows and Heifers.—1—Pau3ey 3d, 7 years, J. G. 
Brasee, Lancaster, O. $450; 2—Pansey 4th, 3 yrs. 
P. Lolillard, Westchester Co. $525; 3—Phantom, 
6.yrs. J. J. West, Illinois, $210; 4—Phantom 2d, 3 
years, A. Clements, Philadelphia, $300: 5—Phan- 
tom 3d, calf, S. Bush, Sullivan Co. N. York, $150; 
6—Ozema, 5 years, J. G. Brasee, $240; 7—Oze- 
ma 2d, calf, J. W. Titus, Dutchess Co. N. Y. $1655 
8—La Polka, 5 yrs. do. $215; 9—La Polka 2d, calf, 
do. $170; 10—Poppey, 7 years, do. $215; 11—Pop- 
pey 2d, 3 years, S. Bush, $295; 12—Nightshade, 7 
years, A. Clements, $260; 13—Pet, 6 years, J. W. 
Titus, $310; 14—Pet 2d, 3 years, Wm. Kelley, 
Rhineback, N. Y. $400; 15—Pet, 3d, calf, John 
Foster, Canada West, $300; 16—-Nymph, 9 years, 
W. S. Ward, Westchester, 220; 17—Topsey, 1 
year, J. G. Brasee, $160; 18—Sarah, 2 years, H. 
Fellows, Sennett, N. ¥. $125. 

Bulls.—1—Vane Tempest, imported, 3 years, J. 
P. Robinson, Wisconsin, $1,070; 2—LaFayette, 1 
year, J. P. Robinson, Wisconsin, $310; 3—Gen 
Putnam, 2 years, J. J. West, Illinois, $300; 4— 


and is Powhattan, calf, H. Baily, Westchester, N. York, 


10; 5—Novelty, calf, J. P. Robinson, $215; 6— 
Pe % 400; 7—Pope, calf, 


there being purchasers from Indiana, INinois, Ohio, | White Plains, N. Y. $130; 9—Dandy, } year, J. 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and in great numbers 
from our own State. The bidding was very spirit- 


P. Robinson, $170; 10—lIrishman, calf, A. Beach, 
New Jersey, $135; 11—Locofoco, calf, do. $90. 





‘Supplies of China, Glass, or Queensware—as in- 


j © A. eubsortbee in Green Co. N. C., in remittin 
2 subscriber, remarks:—I truly wish 
prevail upon my neighbors to subscribe to 
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THE FASHIONABLE MART. | 


As numbers of our country friends and readers 
are in the habit of visiting Baltimore, for the pur- 
pose of making their purchases, it may not be in- 
opportune to inform such of them as may need 
China, Glass and Queensware, that there has been 
recently established at No. 202 Battimore Sr. by 
Mr. Ji Hastings, Jr. a most extensive and 
beaatifally arranged Warehouse, for the sale. of 
such goods, by wholesale and retail. The stock; 
is large, embracing every article in the line; it 
has been selected with judgment, and bought 
upon terms that enable the proprietor to sell at 
prices which will make it an object with purcha- 
cers to favor him with a call. the attendants are 
obliging, polite and and assidious in their attentions 





to visiters, manifesting a disposition to sell, without 
being importunate, thereby avoiding those pressing | 
solicitations whieh frequently prove offensive mi 
refined minds. 

The Retail Department of this spacious and splen- 
did establishment, is confided to a Lady, who is em- 
inently qualified to please its patrons, and especial- | 
ly the female portion of them—possessing, as she! 
does, an acquaintance with the purposes and uses | 
for which the numerous new styles of goods are in- | 
tended—p ing, also, manners the most pol-\ 
ished, a pleasing address, and gentleness of spirit— 
mary. too, the most kindly nature, and being 

with a high order of intelligence, which 

she appears to exert for the benefit of her custom- 
ers, it is really a pleasure to be served by her. 
While, with all becoming modesty, she is commu- 
nicative, there is no attempt at display—the infor- 
mation she imparts, while showi#tig the goods, tho’ 
truly valuable, is evidently infeed to disembar- 
rass and enlighten—is obviously the offspring of 
generous feelings. The motive which prompts her 
urbanity, and directs her deportment, is so allied 
to goodness of heart, as to win the confidence and 
nm gy of those upon whom she may be waiting, 
to impress upon their minds a just appre 

of her truthfulness; and thus impressed, they feel 
assured that their interests are safe in her hands. 
From our own personal experience, we feel cer- 
tain, that there is none who may patronise the es- 
tablishment once, who will fail to do so again, as 
superadded to the fact, that there may be found 
therein, all that is useful—all that is novel—all 
that is varied and elegant in style and finish—the 
courteous reception, and bland attentions they will 
eoamett cannot do otherwise than aoe their 
ity, and ensure the patronage of the public. 
PePhougk but recently established, Mr. Hestings” 
has already won the golden opinions of the 
fashionable, and gained the confide ice of all who 
isit it; and must, ere long, be ataong the most 
resorts in our city, with all who may need 





trinsic merit never fails to find its way to the sup- 
of discriminating judgments. 


‘but the idea of ‘book farming ” 
them. ‘‘ So their fathers did, so 


is is not, however, a “o 
wl sir, through . the instrumental. 
the of Eastern N. 


“ja 





waking up. were slumbering 


ia utter. nce of the rich mines of wealth | 
, until like an angel of mercy dispate 
the celestial land to awake the sleepers, in 
‘the Pilgrim’s Progress,’”’ the “American Far- 
mer’’ as it were by chance came amongst -us, and 
magic like, our farms began to increase in their 
products, and many of our farmers now gather bar 
rels where they gathered only bushels; and many 
who are not subscribers, are under lasting obliga- 
tions to the editor of the Farmer. I acknowledge 
the obligation myself, and thank you and your con- 
tributors for the information I have received.’ 





The Wheat Crop.—In many counties of Virginia, 
the joint-worm appears to have been again extreme- 
ly destructive this year—our letters from many 
counties give a gloomy picture of the crop, and 
show that this worm is yearly extending its ravages; 
and+we-fear that it has reached the southern borders 
of dur-State, near the Virginia line—The fly also 
has beén destructive, in.many places, but the effets 
are:not so disastrous as was anticipated some weeks 
ago—and we cannot but believe that the crop will 
be a full average one. 


Tobacco Crop.—From every quarter of the tobacco 
growing region of Kentucky, the complaint is gener- 
al, of the great scarcity of plants, in consequenceol 
the drought this season—not half a crop, itis ous Ba 
can be made this year—In other quarters, as a 
before noted, the prospect is by no means flattering, 


Terra-Culture, (in reply to a correspondent,) & 
means nothing more nor less than the culture of © 
the earth.—[Ed. Am. Farmer.] te 


BALTIMORE MARKETS. 

Flour, Howard st. $4.68 a 4.75; City Mills, $4,753 Bak- 
ers’? extra, $5.50; Rye flour, $3.75 a 3.87; Corn meal, Balt 
bbls. $3, Pa. $2.75; Hay, baled, $16 a 18 per ton; Straw, gid 
a 12; loose Hay from Wagons, $16 a 18; Plaster, $3 perten— 
ground, $1.25 per bbl., Rice, $4 a 4.50 per 100 lbs.; Whiskey, 
in bbls. 23¢.; in hiids, 22c.; Wool, quite active, sales of un 
washed, a 30c.; tub washed, 37] a 42c.; pulled No. 1,% 
a 40c,; do No, 2, 16a 20¢.; Western fleece, 45 a 50c. 

TOBACCO.—The demand for Maryland Tobacco is very 
active, and shippers eagerly purchase all that reaches the 
market which is not limited as to price. In making purcha- 
ses buyers are compelled to take a larger portion of the infer- 
ior qualities than heretofore. Common Maryland, $4. 9 
a 4.75; goud common, $5; ordinary middiing to mi 
$5.25 25.50; good to fair middling, 35. 752 6; and fine @6/ 
a8, according to quality. Inferior and common Ohio, #4; 
good common middling, $445; good, ¢5a6.50: fine pp ae 
fine wrappery, $102 15; and yellow, $10a16. The of 
Ohio 1s quite small. 

Beef Cattie.—There were offered at the seales on Monday 
500 head of Beeves, and all sold to city butchers. 


mise from §3,87 } to 4,75 on the hoof; nett 37,75 to 9p 
an mee te. $ 4,25 gross. . 


logs. les at the scales at $5,50a9. 
The receipts of Wheat are very light. We red nom- 
inally at 100a 105¢, with sales; white do. 109a 113 to 116¢. 
Seon cote at Ronco for white aad Sante: tek gene: youd 
o 


Pa. Rye 82c. A 
Va. Outs 33n3ee. Md. do. 37a40c and Pa. do. 423¢c. . 


Guano—Peruvian. 945.20 per long ton, for 20 tons.and up- 
wards, from Importers; $44 pet were ton for less, trom des- 
lers; Patagonian, $30 per short ton—no Mexican in 
The demand is brisk for the season; the import of 
du past month has been considerable, and it is to be 

the supply will be sufficient for the demand; but 


the iy of the voyage ents the importers from 
pe oh > We have bean told that there Be 


peer ord vessels enguged.in the trade, some 50 of them 
Islands in May, and as the voyuge takes about 
90 to 310 days, they ought to arrive in time for the fall ase; 
got 


is auaually increasing, and 
who can conveniently doo would pov 3 
securing their supplies in uly or August. 
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THE GREAT PRIZE OF $50, 


3 AND 
ABOUT $200 IN SPECIAL PREMIUMS, 


(Which was more than double the amount awarded any other exhibitor of Implements,) 
Was awarded B. WHITMAN & CO. by the Maryland State 
Agricultural Society, at its last Annual Fair, for the LARGEST DIS- 
PLAY of the best, strongest and most useful AGRicULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


and MAcHINERY. 


The following is a list of some of. the articles ex- 


hibited at that Fair, which were considered so much superior to all 


others: 
E. WHITMAN & CO’S 


Wrought Iron Rail-way Horse Power, 


Which has taken the First Premium every year for 
the last ten years. 

It is admitted by the most intelligent farmers 
that our RAILWAY HORSE POWER and 
Turesmine Macume runs lighter, has more than 
double the strength, and will last at least four 
times as long as any other machine made in this 
country. The cylinder of our Threshing Machine 
will last 100 yeurs in constant use, and among the 
many thousands that we have made and sold, there 
has never been one hroken. 

This Machine has received all the premiums and 
honors that can be bestowed upon any Implement, 
and now stands at the head of Threshing Machines 
in this country and Europe. That purchasers may 
not be deceived or imposed upon by buying a spu 
rious article, we will here state, that this Machine 
is ot manufactured or sold by apy one in the United 
States except ourselves—therefore, all orders for 
this machine will be addressed to 

E. WHITMAN & CO. 
Corner Light and Pratt sts., Baltimore. 
Prices or rue Best Macuines. 
Double Power, $100.00 
24 inch Thresher, 50.00 
Band. and Wrenches, 12.50 


$162.50 
Additional price for Straw Carrier, 15.00 


rs 1 $177.50 
HITMAN & CO’s Improvep Western 
Wew York First Premium Horse Power. 


have no hesitation in pronouncing this to 

« We the best Sweep Horse Power (for South- 
se) that is manufactured in this country, it 
jess friction than most others, is simple, 

dubetie hid can not be broken by use. These are 





i ening e are worthy of the at- P 
Farmers aod Planters. 
sghon of are and forsale by E. Wurrmaw & Co. 
9125 v0 


Bete of Power, 
~... & of Thrasher, 50 00 
and 12 50 





PoE 
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a, a R ‘ . 





LIGHT FOUR HORSE SWEEP POWER. 


ypceen POWERS have been manufactured by us for sey- 
eral years, and are guaranteed to be superior to any ina- 
chines sold for the same money in the country.. It has been 
well tried and is mueh approved of, 
Price of Power. 
“ Light Thrasher, 
“ Bauds & Wrenches, 


&85.00 
45.00 
12.00 


2142.50 
BAM BOROUGH’S PA}~ 
300 TENT WHEAT FANS.— 
This Fan has received upwards of 60 
Premiuins, and is admitted by the best 
farmers in this country to be the only 
Fan that will clean wheat of ali im- 
- Itis also admitted that 
7-ure much stronger, better made and 
<<. more durable than any other Fan made 
in this country. ‘They have become so celebrated. and the de- 
mind for them so great, that some unprincipled men are begin- 
ning to infringe upon the nt right, and we have been com- 
piled w bring suits in the United States Court for such in- 
+ments. 

We would now say, that having purchased from Mr. Bam- 
borough, at a heavy cost, the exclusive patent right of this Fan 
for the State of Maryland and aii that part of Virginia east of 
the Blue Ridge Me in, we shall pr to the full extent 
of the law all infringements of this patent within the limits of 
the before named territory. 

We also have the privilege of selling these Fans in all parts of 
the United States, and can furnisl the trade on liberal terms.— 


Retail prices, $30, 632, $34. 
oo a ac E. WHITMAN & CO. 


may 
Whitman’s Patent Separator, 


| gene Threshing and Cleaning Grain at one ope ' 
ration—warranted equal in capacity, and su- 
perior in workmanship to any machine of the kind 
made in the United States. 

Prices $125 to $175. 

may 1 E. WHITMAN & CO: 


5000 PLOUGHS anp CULTIVATORS of all 
descriptions, made in the best manner, and for. sale 
at prices as low as they can be had in the United 
States, quality considered, b 

E. WEITMAN & CO. 
may | Corner Liglit and Pratt streets. 
RANT’S PATENT WHEAT FANS GRAIN CRA 
DLS wile sold th season wholesale and » at his 
lowest prices, by may 1 £E, A co. 
REMIUM STRAW by emer Bad 




















Straw Cutters 
arent Rolcy i aa naan aad en a 
Gonively by may i ca WuLEM & CO. 

Agate = Eg 
may 1 ‘ E WHITMAN & co. 
B00 Bey, HAY RAKES es NEAR bo, 
7 (if) HORSE RAKES & 

100 ‘aay Of best dua WHITMAN & 00. 
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Patent Insulated Lightning Conductors, 
Invented by J. Spratt, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
rg ACTURED and Sold, wholesale and retail, t 
up by MERRELL ¥ CO., No. 2 Bow ea Warr, AL- 
‘TIMORE. notice the following t recommenda’ 
TIMORE, paells it, 1862. 
_tinavee examined the Lightnin Conductors Spratt, de 
the protection of buildings, &c. ‘They appear to me | 
Sr ceniee on caxrect seientifie principles, and to be! 
with great cure and skill. [have secn no appa- | 
better adupted to the purpose for ba ig 7] i, is designed. j 


oM. DY | 
To the aot lanagers of the Maryland Institute: 
he Conmaitioe, whore was referred the con- | 
eigeioe 6 of tthe e Insulated ¢ onudactor made made and patented by Ze 


Cincinnati, Ohio jeave fepah, Oe 
Set hive exainined the m el pri eernnye to y M4 and Mgnt | | 


ve it, believing that it is betier Salovianed for the conduct 
— fluid than oa ores iat has owe under their 
more, April 12.1 


ANCIS A Fi She , Chairman, 
a E, 
é. aw BENTLEY. 
f Sprau s Lightnin; Pod ‘Conductor was submitted for ex 
amination, and the following certificate was given: 
In the recommendation by Prot. — oF w Vy oquew- 
Yale College, Jan. 6, 1962. Ee DD. DANA, 
Battmore, April 13, 1862. 
Having examined Spratt’s Patent Lightning Conduetor, and 
heard the Sepnnction of its advantages over other contrivances 
for a similar purpc am to coneur in the strong re- 
commendation of it tt by the two Fire Insurance Co’s (the Protec- 
tion Co. and the £tna Co.) of which I am the Agent in this city. 
And I should be giad if the wish ener oneat pd the certificates of 
Mr. tones and Mr. Loomis was generally uly complied s with, and 
at 5 - pb of thi thts improved Ro RK ; 
3 improv: 

J. G. PROUD, Agent. 
Baseqwens, — 6, 1852. 
Ihave juss examined J Spratt’s Eleetric: aor fo for we 
re elevated —— durin Sepeer slorms, and 
pi the best [ have ever seen. 

REG. _N. Whielt, Prof. Chemistry in Wash. Univer’y. 
These Rods have been placed on the Patent Office and Navy 
Yard, Washington; Naval School and Court House at Annap- 
olis; ‘Md. Institute and various Ch 1 
a Diploma from yee Institute and A; 
and Vi be 

uae 








in iso, 
icaltural Fair. None | 
.» Sole Agents for Md. | 

may 1 


The Best Cauldron, Furnace or Agricultura | 


OF. WHITE.Se~ 


- MACGREGOR’S PATENT 
CAULDRON FURNACES, 


OR 


AGRICULTURAL BOILER. 


HE Subscribers have made arrangements with James 
Macgregor, Jr., for the exclusive privilege of Manufac- 
turing and selling his Patent Cauldron Furnace for the State 
of Maryland. 
These Furnaces take less than one-half the amonnt of fuet 





TO FARMERS. 


HE undersigned, by this meth- 
Q od, would apprize ihe Agricul- 
tural community, that he ig still en- | 
gaged in the manufacture of the renowned Wiley, Empire, | 
and otber choice Plows. He also manufactures aud has for 
sale, a number of the best and most efficient Farming Iinple- 
ments in use, Call before purchasing elsewhere, as his 
terms are such as cannot fuilto please. All implements 
guaranteed. 
Ae@ents for the Wiley, Empire, so 4, noe e 
aad other Plow Castings. . @. MO 
At the old stund, No. 38 Ensor, leak and at No. 51.N 
Paca street, opposite the Hand Tavern, Bait. mh-l, 
FITS! FITS!! FITS!!! 
under this distressin, 
the ne VEGETABL rte ng? PILLS to esr A 
discovered for curing Epilepsy, or pall Dg 
nervous sys- 
the purpose 





NS who 
ee 
These Pills 


ially for 
of ‘s 
ar Sehose nervone aysiom vas 


espec. 
any cause wiiatever. In 
of jong 


rinduced 
‘all direc- 


or twe boxes for 

remiance iy A 
sino: M 

f : jan f-ty 
Searenaeeety ENT'S.—LABOR SAVING 


LEM 
ERY.— REE ji & CO. Muchinists 
cotaen Baltimore st. West of Sch ae sy | Balti- 


ng, 9 


bene: 








to ae plish the same amount of work, taken by any thing, 
fur a like purpose, either set in fron or Brick. 

These Cauldron Furnaces boil equally as quick at the ftont 
as atthe back part; consequently they are admirably suited 
forall purposes which require an equa) and governable heat, 
the combustion being entirely under the coutrol of the opera 
tor by simply moving a damper at the back part. 
pearance is of the most approved style. The Fornaces hav 
ing been in use and thoroughly tested for the last six years, 
they can be warranted with certainty. 

Farmers wishing to have boiling going on during the night, 
so as to have potatoes und other articles ready for use in the 
mornimg, ean do so with this Cauldron Furnace to their cen 
tire satisfaction, and thereby effect a saving of mueh time 
and troubleever any other article of the like purpose ever 
betore offrred to the public. This is done by means ofa 
per at the bottom of the pive, by drawing which 
usual amount of food has been ignited, the liquid will 
ue to boil for from three to five hours without any a ce yf 
teation from the operator. Any person p parry Pay 
the above article can try it for thirty days, and if in his pB.! ? 
jon the article does not fully sustain the above recom 
tions, he is at liberty to return the same, free from any d 
tions; and the money will be refunded in full. x 

ROBINS & BIBB, > 
Baltimore Stove House, ~ 
39 Light Street, below Lombard. — 
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D. Benteen & Co. 181 Baltimore st., Balto. 
H*. ALE « Jarge assortment of MUSIC, and 
are constantly publishing and adding to their stock all 
Hi new and standard publication= of the day. 

Having rented an additional warercom for PIANO 
FORTES, a very large assortment will always be kept for 
sale, from the best factories in the country, of 6, 61-3, 634, 
634 and 7 octaves, in rosew eases, with full me 
frames, frons the plainest to the most costly. Among the as- 
sortment willalwnys be found thecelebruted Pianos of Chick- 
ering, Boston, and Nuons & Claik, N..York, both ‘of which 
makers received gold medals at the World's Pair in London. 
Also, Paince & Co’s. ORGAN Me .opgons, intended ww sup- 
ply the plaice of an Organ in small charches, Seminaries, 
family worship, &e. Prices @45 and $75, 

OG Orders from the country fer Pianos, Guitars, Music or 
any article in outline of ba-iness, will be as fully and faith- 
fully executed as if the parties were personally present. 

A liberal discount made to Dealers, Seminuries, Profess- 
ors, &c. feb. 1 6t 
OLD THINGS HAVE PASSED AWAY! 

Behold! .All things have become New'!! 
/BYHE subseribers being now prepared to sell the Parext 

Rient of their. celebrated THRESHER, CLEANER 
and BAGGER, would respectfully call the attention of Machi- 
nists and Mechanics to their superior Cleaner. This ma- 
chine reveived the First Premium ut the Maryland Staite Ag- 
ricultural Fair for 1852, over the Pitt Cleaner, from New 





talic | 


——- 


DOSES THE COUNTRY, 
Cyt we pad M. SAXTON, pauceueras 


fs N 
the following valuable orks:— nsoiie 


lew Yo 
1. The Com Farmer and Rural omist and 
New pon AS Gardener,—by aig peo 





2 vols. ind, about Tuo cloth Soceses cones. Gh Oe 
2. Johnston s Agric eristry—a 
“yoy 12m0. cloth gilt. ....sesseepedese> 
hnston’s Ele i 1% 
Johanson *s Practical 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener,— 
H ~s 


ultural ew ‘edition “- 
% < ments 
gy ‘Treatise on ore vation 


> 


wetted plete, . 

Brown's. J tes Sai Potry Yard—tenth edition, 
do. do. ail edition, 

Allen’s American Farm “Book—i vol. $1—paper, . 
- Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals—1 ¥. 75c. paper 
Ohemistry Made for Farmers.—paper,........ 
Browne’s Ameriean id Book of Memes, acokiiean 

Dana’s Prize Essay on Manures, ..\ssse.e+00+0- 

Miner’s American Bee- hoopers 
tay icier,.. 
erican Architect,—the ¢ and be: 
be work of the kind pubisied in the ld, 2 vols. in 
POUNA, .. 50200000 cabs veskenss 

Youatt wad Martin’s Treatise on Cattle. with 100 il- 

lustrations—edited by Amps Stevens, Esq... 
— on the Breed pm. § Management - Sheep, with 


~ 





= 


pb teee 
eee eee anteeee 


- @ 





York, and several others that were present, by acclamation. 
It hag thoronghly tested in Virginin, Marytund and 
Pennsylvania, for the fast eighteen months, ana itnow stands | 
without a rival, as the number of certificates which ean be | 
shown wiil conclusively prove, if desired. For simplicity, | 
durability and capacity, it has no equal, as will be admitted 
by all screntific judge~, afteran examination. f[t will also | 
clean the wheat over twice before it leaves the bag. thus | 
making the grain perfec'ly clean, separating all Smut, Cheat, | 
&c. from the grain, thus saving the necessity of separate 
fans. The machine can be manufactured for about half the 
cost of any other Cleaner—consequently can be sold at a re- 
duced price—thus leaving no chance for competition, We 
will sell State Rights at very reduced prices. 
dress ZIMMERMAN & CO. 
Apt 1-6¢ 


Churlestown, Jefferson Co, Va. 
Tithe Pe 





Peruvian Guano. 
ersigned having been appointed by by the A eer 
ravian Government (Messrs. arre 0) 

Bek is Agents for the importation of PERU VIAN GUAN 
Lint e this method of informing the Farmers of this 
r ih the above friends genera’ Hh , that they are pre- 
above na ry at the | yoy! ~ shame 

s Papa of 


60 pw 
have also made arran: 
Government to establish in this city a 
ay no an ample supply of Guano will be always kept 
. with the brand of the nts upon 
isa ent guaranty of | of pos the article. 
ily Ek CO. Alexandria, Va. 


FOR SALE, FoR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 
2 Gas Light have tor sale 
Overenenst or Ba Lie” in quantities to suit pur 


of 3 cents per bu: 
a 
yt ed pe 
State Agricultural Chemist) Rr: for 
isive.  JOSEPII BROWN Ste oy. 


do 
ements oon the A 








cal analysis shows this Lime to be 
-to much of the soil of the State of 


Bee And . bear 


J 


: DUST AND POUDRETTE. 


NTED feee from any mixture—no Glue extrac- 

ted, or any Chemicals used, leaving the Bone Dust 

in ite natural or pure state, weighing from 55 to 60 Ibs, per: 

bushel, at 50 cts. per bushel, in December, January and Feb- 
—t patanen of the 





Farmer office will be at- 
THOMAS BAYNES. 


. Youatt on the Pig,.......... 
- Richardson on the Hog, -« ase 
Yauatt on the Horse... occbewseecbeuseseess 
3. Richardson on the Horse, . osbopestecesdisersetee UW on 
- Richardson on the Cow, 
s ne American Rose Culturist 
26. Allen’s Rural Architecture,.... 
+ Allen’s Treatise on the © witure of 
eT ‘ownsley on the Honey 
The Hive and the Houey Beeb Richardson,.. 


so eeeeeneeeeresees 


~ 


wo 
aad 


The Bee-Keeper’s Chart; b ~~ | REV ORES A 
Dadd’s American Cattle 
The xe Shepherd's Own Book, by y Vousit, Skinner and 


Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. "765th edition... cease 
Lindiey’s Guide to the Orehard,: 
Thomas’ American Fruit Culturist, 
Saxton’s Rural Hand Book, 2 vols. 
The American Filorist’s Guide 
Fessenden’s Complete Farmer, 
essenden’s American Gardener. 
Richardson’s Pests of the Farm, 


Re Aaah A nee: 


teense 


— 
auasetaaee BMRRSSRRRRRRSA RS RSRSRTAASSRS asa 


— 


om, ai sepsaie 


Domestic Fi 4 

History SeBiln, ik, Gouin, L, and Wool 
ora eg oon 
Parks and Ga Smith 


coping: 


a 


wre See alton ‘street, N. York. 

A. E. Wie No. 10 N. Gay st. . 
Ree Sawer: OF SILVER WARE, FINE 
GOLD JEWELRY, and importer of BEST SILVER 

WARE, FANCY ARTICLES, &e. would respectfally in- 
pe let tha he Heep alway in went sor of the above arti- 

t eeps always on ha and makes to order, eve: 
of Silver Ware, fine Gold Jewelry, and and best quality 

e 


Riri sign which he will sell on t 
Feb. a. 
“10072 Basin ee, GUANO, direct 
warranted equalin 











GUANO—GUANO. 
impor. 


Tasdntents ait in good strong a eaaw ie 

Eeitecmg, faiombestanas 
wM a rnson No. 4 Hollinesworth st. 

near Pratist. wharf, Baltimore, 

Also. PATAGONIA GUANO, BONE PURT # 


and Agricultura! LIME, for sale on the heasterms, je l-it » 


LIME, 
AE subscribers are prepared to furnish Bu and 
ricultural eee oe Ort the Back Bash ae 
Anand Kym ay whey. which they will wanant 
rye tfrom pure Alam Lime Ston 
to Tnited States. Orders may be jeft 
oe fo eny foond in ROBINSON, No. 15 Wiohiaguebtth-dthest oer 
ratt. 





of 





tf PELL & ROBINSON, City Block. 
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} (GROSS: «ap Re cerurmrme sO] 2 a BE 
y => CH. DRURY: = S 
WEACT yp, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
“R04 &GUNERAT. FOUNDER 
& MACHINE IS'T, 








el ce . 
= =- SHOP. S-HOWARD ST NEAR MONTGOMERY 
CORNER LICHT& CAMDENSTS BALTIMORE 


The Lanrcest and most Simete Machine in use. 
C24 and see if they are not what they are represented tobe | Price Band ey 
at my establishment, South HowaRD STREET. one square ** 4 horse Power, $110—Thresher for do. $60—Band, #10@ 
below the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road Company’s Depot, or “Horse Power Grist Mill 10 @ 
at Ted corner of Camden and Light sts.. Baltimore. ; . I make and keep constantly on hand a general 
erever these machines have been used for the past 10 or 12 | Agricultural Implements, such as Plows, Corn and T 
years, no other machine is now used ; und all that is necessary ; Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Wheat Fans, Corn Shellers, 
to make them popular elsewhere is, that they have a trial. Castings, &c. &c. Liberal discount always for Cash. 
Price of a 6, 8 or 10 Horse Power, july 1. it * C. H. DRURY, 
2% e size Wrought Iron Cylinder Thresher.... 75 00 


J. Montgomery & Bro’s Double Screen Rockaway 
WHEAT FANS. 


Their shop is at 155 NORTH HIGH STREET, tBy J 
Woodcock’s Plough Manufactory, between Hillew ant 
Gay streets, Baltimore. This Fan took the Silver Medal 
at the Maryland Institute Fair, and the first Premium 
Easton, Talbot Co., Md.; and the preeminence at Uppe 
Marlborough, Prince George’s Co. fair, all in 1862, eve 
over what is said to be the best Fan made in Baltimon gegen 
A liberal discount will be made to those purchasing ti 
seli again, The tollowing weil known und resp: ov 
farmers of Maryland, who are good judges, are usingowhy ‘Tt 
Fan, and unite in giving their testimony in itsfavoygmon, 
above any other Fan in use—and say that they can ebalp mas : 

150 to 200 bushels of wheat an hour, and do 1 

better and with less Jabor and waste of the wheat-¥it@® Pr 
{n Kent Vo., Messrs. Jno. A. Strang, Jacob Maslin, Wa) guid 
Lamb—In Queen Ann’s Co., Capt. Peter Stevens, Wa n 
B. Paca, and Mr, Davis—In Anne Arundel Co. Tho..ga Ts 
Arnold—In Harford Co. Wm. Woolsey, RB. F. M eae UG 
Mr. Taylor—in Baltimore Co. Jos. Bosley, Won ica 
—In Howard Co., Geo. R. Gaither, Humphrey. Dare} “i 
and hundreds of others, who can be brought to teslfmes Ju 
in a similar manner to the superiority of the truly 
brated Double Screen Rockaway Premium Fan of 

july l-lt MONTGOMERY & BRO. 











three years tri this rose has proved to be what 
apehn stated of it in = —— of | weheasnyg 9 

Ww, tea scen and very ¥ us, 
splendid a i ailoge, Pianis will be teady the Ist Ma at 95-— 
has . yng the subseriber agent ary- 
Yand 3 he will be glad to uttend to all or- 
ders ‘tually. He also offers for sale, fine new VER- 
SENAS oft beauty ; with every thing in his line of 
as , Plants, Dahlias, Roses, and Bulbous 

Moots, at reasonable rates. JOHN FEAST 
ap i-«f Florist und Seedanmran, 279 Lexington st. Bolt. 


The A Rose. |F 
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, mer. The sen on Sane 


cach i Balt 
isher American 
and Fowis for Sale. 


will attend to 
ne ae ter 
perpoces, renders it 








wo yas CHESTER SOWS, about 8 months old, i 


will in p Mugust—aleo a BOAR’ sume breed and age:-— 
uneden 4 variety of FOWLS, consisting of yellow and 
Chi » from stock which obtained ‘the sty ae a at 





iyi 





jast Fall's rt well gr aon Chinas, this spriug’s. 
tching, and weli grown—Address 
“y Lele oro. WARNS, Elkridge Landing. Md. 
3 ~~ Choice and Pure Fowls. 
NMA FOOSRAS. Great. Ho’s, Hoang Kongs, Im- 
Lye ig a 
Sun ame, Ja 
F mitra , Domestic 8 ’ Chickens of 7, Game, 
bred trom in, stock; for se ces from $5 to 
? per pelt, Gecosslng v2 pany, ase. C — ens cooped 
all parts of the Ur meh yy 
LA /RENCE, 
jy 1-6 Ksaronsville, Baltimore Co., Md. 
~ Valuable Negroes for Sale, 
O SERVE a Term of Years.—Two Boys, one 14 years old, 
to serve 82 years from November, 1852; tne other 1v, to serve 
bo me Ft a ~ ge pont) pote obi about 1s yensaais, to 
io ier to will ueat 8 them em Klay they will be sold 
wi ca reat ey will be so! 
, of Mary! miy. A 
owt eteats eet N. DENNING, 
No. 18 South Frederick Street, Baltimore 
Boars, Sows and Pigs For Sale. 
! NE Delaware White Boar, and one Chester and Russian, 
14 months old, $30 each. One é months old D Delaware Boar, 
done do. do, Sow, $15 each. Several Ch and 


De ware between 1 and 2 years old, trot from $30 10 
agg « F and Delaware Pigs, about six ecks | th 


everal pairs 
at $15 dress 
Sree. GEO. Y. WORTHINGTON. 
© July 1-1¢* Elkridge Landing, Howard Co, Md. 


For Sale or Trade, 
A FINE FARM, in Hanover County, Vt , Va. qectataiog over 600 
seres—one for sale in Bucki ngham mi containing 
acres; also, Farms near Baltimore, and in pines county. 
number of the best Cots wold and South EP, anda 
. iaeeier of improved FOWLS, from oa e yard m3 Professor 


ree addres. 
HIN GOLDSBOROUGH, mt 
> July 1-2 a lesrionville. Baltimore Co. M 


Atkins’ Self-Raking Reaper. 

i HIS MACHINE is now offered to the alle and war- 
ranted to be a good Self-Raking Reaper. I[t is also be- 
ed to be a good mower, but not yet having been suth- 

enuy tested in grass (though it soon will be) itis not war- 
ated to be equal to a machine made mainly or wholly to 








ow. 

The raking apparatus is of novel and very simple construc- 

u, and wet liable to derangement, and every farmer who 
seenitin the harvest field, says it performs the raking 
or luau a Man can possibly do it. 

Favs of machines at Chicago, $175, of which, $75 must be 

Oa giving the order, $50 upon successful trial, and $50 

note le ist Dec, 

Tae Machines are most thoroughly built and warranted. 

baa Descriptive circulars, with euts, ody to peat. ol ig 
“ Praine Patmer »» Warehouse, Chicago, Jena 1853. 

dulyi- ie, 


EM, 





Ayrshire Cattle. 
—Tweuty-five head of thorough 
Cattle, which wil) be delivered in Baltimore at 


ae ious to, or at the ensuing exhibition of the Md. 
= Society, at the pricesgiven below, payable 
small, but finely shaped Bull, 3 yrs. old, $75.00 
a very choice Wearling Bulls, believed to be’ oat 
all , not quite as handsome, + 50.00 
h 150.00 


bred young 


Heifers, eac ‘ . . 
Helfers,each . 
ifera,each, . eu 

“iets ea each; se 


+ 100.00 

75.00 
+ 7,00 
. 50.00 


a 


na BAW L ake . 


Maryland Agricultural Depot, 
' “ AND'AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF 
COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
is received direct from the 





fiate niighhetheos of the mont 
of which we ¢ can banet, wennant eat from 
ourselves that success must attend our undertaking. 
have to ask of you are your r tavors and £ abet and = our 
we pledge all of our best en oa 
such great pees to the satiefadtion of 
We name ie ip vert gach Tereeeee. as would meet spect with eee We 
Zs, » eo c. c 
ap Bee will receive adeeb attention, 
and all o1 1 for anything in or out of our line, will be thank- 
fully received any information we can jmpert as to the 
state of the market, &e. will be cheerfu 
3-We will have Agents acting in all principal gee 
men of experience—and when a consignment is made, sh 
we think the same could be disposed of to better lairantage | 4 a 
retail manner, we shall operate aA, 
Thus you see our business is new from The start. Your mer- 
chandize, Sateks wend formerly pass throu of nats a doz- 
, and as many profits taken from e the 
article was consumed, will now be subject to but § Saae per- 


sale, viz: 
All wre 





tage. 
&3-A communication through mail, apprising us of a con- 
signment, would be advisable, particularly when you have a 
we communication with us, as then we would make it our 
up buyers, if possible, and remit an account of 
sale bert conveyance. 
—For selling Poultry, Eggs, Butter, &c. 12 per cent.; 

$ all other ther kinds 


of mer- 
will be 
wate oes 


iseeaed of on 
terms. er 
have always on han very large stock 


I Weare. and are peers prepared $0 Gaatieate any im- 

— or machine offered in the country, on the most reason- 
§ to 6135 Mi ris eel Powers and Threshers complet, ae lr Bat 

to $1 oor’s celebrate e ea 

tern in use—O. Nic! aera ete and Cob Crusher—price “pele 


ents for the sale of L F, Morris’ improved 


P 
&e. Also of Dr. Lawre 
his celebrated POULTRY, ke. priched 
«june 1 F. B. DIDIER & BRO. 


GENCY FOR THE PUR@HASE AND 
SALE OF IMPROVED BREEDS OF 
ANIMALS .—Stock Cattle of the different 
breeds, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, ¥c. puzchased 
bc © order and carefully shipped to any part of the 
United Siates—for which ar will be 
ee. ‘The following are now on the list and for sale viz; 
—— bred Short Horns and Grade Cattle 
do Alderney do do 
do Ayrshire 
do Devons do do 
do South Down Sheep 
do Oxfordshire do 
do Leicester do 
Swine and Poultry of different breeds. 
Allletters, post paid, will be promptly yer: to. A 
dress AARON C EMENT, 
mht Cedar st, above 9th st. Philadelphi 











HE SUBSCRIBER has for sale jouting 
and two year old BUCKS, of > a 
Oxfordshire or Cotswold bre ich he 
will sell ahy time when called Bape has 
no hesitation in saying this breed of 
ary, to all others, for pone carcass, heavy fleece, md 
frets y2 constitution, and defied all other breeds for 
This flock has been bred from the best ever 
sire having clipped 18 pounds of well washed w alae a 
smull amount of weathers, slaughtered in Philudeiphien in 
February, weighed as follows: 
Live weight, 374, 309, 307, 285, 271, 254 
Dead weight, 269, 213, 203; 201, 181, 160} « 

No. ] being the heaviest sheep ever ’ slaughte in. the 
United States. ~ . 
QG@-Petsons are invited to call and see for hemeires, st 

communicate by mail to WM. REYBOLD, 
June 1-4t Delaware city, Delaware. 
OG-Southern Planter, Richmond, Va., Star, Raleigh, N. 





wens and pr | re sme at Petersburg, Va. insert —_ times 
ls unmediately t0 the office of the F % 
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State and County | 
PREMIUMS 


Awarded in favor of 
SINCLAIR & Co’s 


PSI TuRISHING MACHINES 


None other received a 
like Prize when poste n 
direct competition 2 








The Incueaped aiskind 1 for our PREMIUM THRESHING MACHINES, has induced the ou 


scriber to manufacture a larger number than usual for the approaching harvest, and being aware of 
the preference given to simpLe, sTRONG and DURABLE MACHINERY, by Southern Planters'and Farmers, 
has induced us to spare no peeeees in rendering our work superior in these rig oem and bayingia 
mediately adjoining our Store-house, the largest and most extensive Agricultural Manufactory 
in this city, gives us the important advantage fe ersonal inspection, quick despatch and perfection of 
which otherwise could not be obtained. er for sale the following, viz: 


THRASHING MACHINES, 


Made with Premium Wrought Iron Elastic Cylinders, and the only pattern that has received the Fil 
PRIZE during the last several years. Price, $35, 40, 50 a $60. 


SWEEP HORSE POWERS, 


Capacity, 4 a 12 horses.—Price, 100 a $135. These received the first premium at the tate spre 
County ‘airs, and rate A. 1. in every particular. 


PREMIUM RAILWAY HORSE POWERS, price 75 a $100, 
STRAW CARRIERS OR SEPERATORS, price 15, 18, a $20. 
sc7?Price for Current Ser Turasuinc Machinery complete, G17 
FANNING MILLS, most approved, 25, 30, a $35. 
HORSE, HAY and GLEANING RAKES, 9, 10a $12 _ 
Premium Wurar Dritis, warrant the most perfect in this country, $9 
GRAIN CRADLES and SCYTHES complete, 4 a $5. 


2& 3 furrow ECHELON PLOWS, for seeding and cultivation, 54 a $6 
CULTIVATORS, for’ Corn, Tobacco, &c.'5 a $6. Corn, Hince-and 
Daac Harrows. HUSSEY’S PREMIUM REAPING AND ; 
MOWING MACHINES. 
HARVEST TOOLS, 2 large assortment. Also, for sale as usual, 
' Corn Mills, Corn Shellers, Straw and Fodder Cutiers, Flushing Plows, Seeds, $e. 


ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. | 
58, 60 & 62 Lizht-st., Baltim7 
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aah Tastitate Fair. 

HE SIXTH AN 
stitute will 

BER, 1863, at the 


ich i cates ye ager 
Baltimore, to wh echanics, turers or ents, 
nventors and others of xe -eity of Baltimore, State of Mary- 
aes and the country g yuarer to contribute. 
eat success of the Institute’ ‘ previous exhibitions, war- 
4} e confident expectation of a very brilfiant display at the 
Sone now announced, and that it will be visited by a very large 
number of persons from all parts of the country. 
From Monday, the 26th, until Thursday, the 29th of Septem- 
D r, articles intended fur competition ard premium will be re- 
eived. During the succeeding Friday and Saturday goods 
be received for exhibition only,—aud on the following 
onday, the 3d of Qetoler, at 7.0’clock, P. M. the Exhibition 
i CL. for the reception of visitors. 
a es the ph aera od Sy ag will 
furnished jeation, post paid, to the Actuary, Jobn 8. 
elby, Dey a Teanbhe, Chairman, Adam Denmead, E. 








-| to the business, they 





Ames, 
hos, Stow Bentley, J John F. Meredith, Geo. R. Doda, 
T aes. Thomas J. Clare. iy 14 
A) ne fl bred DEVO other stock advertised last oa 

DEVON COW. with a full bred Bull Calf by | 





Price $150 for Cow and | 
WLS—Price, $10 for a coop | 
aN Cock and 2 Hens—or $7 per pair. ht A at we 


ow mulker. 
iro, ste COUHIN CHINA FO 





J for & E. REYNOLDS, 
jel No. 7, Light street Wharf. 


OLDEN FLINT SD iyena bea Ww. 
ea 
ee i NV. 
er ist of July. 





AT.—The shhecriber ex- 
of Early 
ilmer, 


hich canbe supplied 
rt a _¢ JOHN E. GALE. 
Avricultural ‘Implement Manufactory, | 
orner of Carolina and Third sis., + Burr iide Na. 


White Wheat, 


| 

ahi PEAs, of me “growih ot jsez, in store, and 
by E. W. | 

i 

sq. Commission | 


any - 





PITTS’? PATENT SEPARATOR. 


Iupnoven Dovete Pinion Horse Power. 
* Corn and Cob Mills, &c. 
HEREBY give notice, that since the "extension of the } 
Patent Right on my Machine for Threshing and Cleaning | 
my! have removed to Buffalo, N. Y., where Ihave per- | 
tly located, and erected a large establishment for the 
ure manafacture of the above machines. 
The has been enlarged, improved, and rendered 
ore permanent and durable in al) its parts, while the Horse 
pte for owe , ease, durability agd cheapness of repair, 
any iu the United States. This Power is 
j Stand the full strength of 8 horses, also to give 
muct ve or useful power, when driven by one or 
o horses, as Any other Horse Power, whether constructed 
endiess Chain or lever principle. It waa put on trial 
ition of Horse Powers and Threshing Ma- 
» Ju’y last, 1852, where itr: ceived the 
ita ‘al Society’s first premium ‘‘for thebest 
ir general purposes.’’ The Separator, ne 
me trial, also sibaived te Society’s first wodlam. — 
My Machines will thresh and clean {rom three to five hun- 
Two of wheat per day, and other grain in proportion, 


ork 


of the above Machines are for sale at the 

Works of the subscriber, in this city, all war- 

obea better article than can be purchased at any 

s Aaa and if they do not, on trial, prove to be so, [ will 

im off the hands of the purchasers, at the price they 

all persons who are purchasing Horse Pow- 

to be used in California or Uregon, that | 

accountable for any infringements "of the 

sccuredto me by lett«rs patent in the above machines, 

Tam Gatak rete s Horse Power and Separator ex- 
for that section. 

the above Machines hereatter, addressed to 

. N. ¥. will receive prompt attention, 

nt, Mr. O, F. Wattace, at Rich- 

who tl has a few of the above 


iA. PITTS, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Alte 


on carr 


3 





street. 
| 


McCONKY, PARR & CO. 
Grocers and Commission ree F 
Nos. 87 and 89, Bowly’s Wharf, Balt. 
(Fea Sele sersteee S Purves ‘armers and others, for the disposal 
f GRAIN and bef produce. Having devoted py oe 7 
titer themselves their lon “pe 
extensive echler. cane them toaseure - nines oo 
market prices, and entire satisfaction in the sales. Person 
attention is given to the delivery and weighing var Wheat con- 
signed to their care. for cominision, Sag Ff — 
They would call the attention of Fa 
and extensive stock of GR! ‘ead. LIauo 
ne elsewhere. 


OUERIES, WIN 
and wonild solicit an examination before pure 

Particular attention given to the purchase of Agricultural 
Implements, Seeds, no, Sc. je 1-tf. 


Bone Dust. 
Kye subscriber wil! furnish ground Bones,.warranted 
free from every mixture, or the entire quantity forfeited. 

Also asecond quality article, composed in part of Bones, and 
in partof Flesn of Animais, being a quick and powerful fer- 
ulizer, at 35 ceuts per bushel or $12 per ton. hte has hitely 
made such an improvement in his machinery for crushing 
bones, as to enabie hii to sell an article better than ever be- 
fore oifered, asampie of which can be seen at the office of 
the American Farmer. My Bone Dust weighs, from thé 
manner in which itis manuiactured, 55 to 60 Ibs, per bushel, 
Price, 55 cts. per bushel. 

None of my manuluctured Boue Dustis sold, except atmy 
Factory. OSHUA HO 

Corner Bank and Caroline sts. Fell’s Point, corner Chew 
and Ensor sts., Oid Town, Baltimore, or orders may be left 
with Mr. 3. Sands, at the office of the Ame rican Farmer. 

I turnish to my customers, when bags are not sent, 2 bush- 
el bags, at 6 1-4 cents each. : 

Reference.—Messrs.Randolph, Gollbart & Co., 158 Thames 


May 1-4t* 
J. POTTS, 
Manufacturer of Fans and Drills. 


TT Subscriber, thankful for ast favors while g 
business under the firm o' Trs & Stoner,” would 
ns. pie Be = friends that he will continns at the Old 
Sta: r,2Md. where he will manufacture MOORE’S 
PREMIOM SEED’ DRILLS, and offers a few of the many 
ee, he — produce in favor of then: 

. Hall, We rumbacker, George Smith, “Dr. Jacob Show 
er, Pi Magrud er, Rev. — Noursh, Otho Thomas, gen Ever 
hart, David Boid, Reuben Grove, Ephr’m. Englar, Da id Reigle, 
John L. Mines, Jacob Byerly, Benjamin Li ppy 

The subseriber thinks it unnecessary to offer any ge 
for his PREMIUM FANS, as they are wel: established, ha 
sold some 1,200 in Carroll, Baltimore, pe en Montgomery 
and Prince Benge’ Counties. All orders 
POTTS, Manchester, Md. or to DIDIER & BRO. Baltimore, 
will meet with prompt atteniton. june 1-6t* 


OR SALE—BUCK LAMBS of the Cots- 

wold breed, delivered in Baltimore after 

Ist August next. The subscriber has taken 

much care in the selection of breeders for the 
improvement of his flock of sheep, and has wone 

four of te five annual premiur d by the Md, State 
Agricultural Society, for the be f Buck Lambs of thie 
breed. Price from $20 to 230, according to choice—Address 
HENRY CARROLL: Westerman’s Mills P. O. 
may 1-5t* Baltimore Co, Md. 


R SALE—10 or 17 BUCK LAMBS, sot 
by a Cotswold Bick, from Col. 
flock, out of New Oxfordshire Ewes, 
Mr. neybold’s flock, of Delaware.—. afew 
ween Les Lambs, and 1 year old Ewes, of the same 
ve. Likewise several year old 
bg wo nearly full bred New mg wit a small mixture 
of cester, and one of the same, w eae cross of the 
Bouih Down. Apply to 8S. Sands, at the soe “Farmer,” 


*fjune 1—tt Cockey Co., Md 


JAMES BAYNES, Wool Dealer, 
Warehotwse No. 105 Lombard st. near Calvert, Balto. 
i ed at all times to give a fair market price for 
Iw L of all descriptions. He would reeomm r- 
mers we Ste more particular in washing their Wool, and in get- 
ting it in good order before bringing it to market, to ensure 
them a fair price. The demand is good, and the probability 
is, that it wil] continue so the coming season. Those haying 
wool to dispose of, are invited to give him a call before die 
posing of their fleeces. ney information as to putting it up 
for market, &c. will be freely given. 
ences—B. Deford rik and Wethered Bro’ Bal- 
timmore—Jas. Mott & Co., and Houston ¢ Robinson, - 
phia. Ap 1-lyr 
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ah as A CARD TO FARMERS. A CARD. y ! 
Alkaline Phosphates with Peru-| WIE susscatsens have inie da@o 

luble Guano, . * P too ogee oa arm of BRUMW & Sut N; f 

ae Supenties now and hea tor eale in miSsiow BOSE j andinee taken te four van ain 


€ article. war- 
seats Reet gun a asi Warehouses of Wim. Howell & Sons, Bue! 


wha 
Sa bey Gisestes on set the Fmt of the ap fe g superior Wharf eromm>iation they resp 
sohteit Sivienmnies of Produce and Merchandise gene 
Liberal advances made on consignments. 
J. R. BROMWELL, | 
iy Pond in @ ; P. D. SUTTON, ~~ 
ity fairly y tested y ,Dr. David stewart, weil weilanown for bis great Baltimore, June Ist, 1853. July 1-It 
accuracy in the @natysis of soils an is cvrtifi- . 
cate of the quality will accompany oh a, lot, so ‘so that the punches. Agricultural Botany: 
ser may foams bee on getting an article uneq in fer- ANS enumeration and descripti mn FF the useful Lave wd 
tilizing power 2 & of soils sent to my addrdéss will be Weeds, which merit * notice of American { 
analysed by one ot Reusuasl stangennnt <enatues of Ot FREE ARS M. D. 
the manure requisite to give the greatest possible ferti to} “This work contains 323 closely printed pages, with 
enils will be prepared from = formula iurnished by nim. | glossary, and an index anauiin names. It deseribes 
) per ton—Terms cash. Also, for sale, extra fine Bone | plants used as food for manand domestic animais; those 
Dust; Go Ground Plaster.y Manufacniring Chemist, 2 ‘condiments = drinks; medicinal yont; 
joyed in the Arts, and rural economy; pernicious 
jy 1-0" Office, No. 64 Light street, Baltimore. | some plants; and mere cgay ee nal. A bow 


wi be sent by mail, free of ny one ventas 
Super Phosphate of Lime, or Chemical ger 


sg mee 
ee = at all ‘times ke this 
. Tai welt aable manure, of Et ‘oved A Thorough Bred Filley For a aaa 
ay pens a not mt Superor to any in. the market, and sell at}. HAVE FOR. i a thorough bred bred FILLEY, 4 
pe I D been epared 10 render this manure What it is ony oe aneetgn . 
wed to be, and.the public may rely assuredly will be | ¢*fully forned. eB 
I in ty, and Occasion bo itmen: 
Boues—one of its chief conv a into Su- 
ae of Lame 7 made —e immedi become 
vaitable to the growth of plants, and trom Lae oy ome’ be 
one bushel so red, is ivalent in effect to 
tive bushtis of onpre deg ny the reuson here given. is worth ha of er eal value for her ia ea 
By means of Peru Guano, and expensive chemical ingre- ey but DMUND ws 
diexi#, a large quantity of Ammonia, &c., &c., is added ww the July } Aldie, Loudon Co. 


pbuper- Phosphate. 
hile this manure is equali werful with Peruvian Guano. . ® 
wate TAY Dat bo volatie, an d decidedly more perma’ £ t's English Turnip Seed, &e.- 
pre re 3 an danger to vegetation, fi tie applica- |. 
tion of of Guan 0, doce pot exist in the het 5 ot this man = FS RECEIVED » ape of oe from 
land, it rate 
TURNI 

















tee € an important era in the agricul- 
Phi t= oO §reat and enterprising country, by causing Amongst wh ial até. Our es 





an imme ition to its produce, and f1 ratit’y and realize lebrated 
Ron rr ea rl Ra Bag 
w it , OF a manure equally portable and effective i a York, B : 
mber, 


and easy im ls application, « great proportion of land could not Hybrid —_ 
be culvaued eo An payeiper brits this hindrance will now Fat Da teh C ithe sid i emer 
be be completly eevisies the short supply of putrescent ma- are warrazied eta ast 

aused bY the extremes in the climate of this country, suet tp AULT & 8 & 80) 


Sondacings pre Se peeteet farming at a distance from large cities, 
uncertain, Ow mad tive, and the value 
Peja dis distant from the sew board, i greauy enhanced. ae Corner 6f sages a atl 
Bates, pasicaors ane nt a sepeticn bn) 2 
‘ > un per- 
tation of corn, cad in consequence, Super- Phosphate of Lime Australian Beed Wheat. 
ing at $60 per to HE Subscriber at an ou o¢ pray pe one! i 
, for sale, "of bulky manures on a large scale, the above variety of WH 

a failure, On secount of Use expense of transportation, | ing for seed a large.yield per acre, and a superio reap 
ments have established a the fact. in defiance of dee Bee ag the f of its wheat over ¢ hued of 
B eties in act vor Abstr 
i is - | Southern (New.ddolland, or Australia,) and 
to cy pang rd ees cfore peculiarly aday 80 
ero; € 23 au re 
try lat . The stale aod wrong and tal 


mn ele ct ae ca 
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